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LUTHERANS LEAD IN CHICAGO 


Illinois City Contains Largest Congregations in U. L. C. A., Augustana 
and Missouri Synods 


IN CONNECTION with the reports that were 
received by Tur Lurueran from over 1,500 
parishes of the United Lutheran Church, 
information was received of localities where 
outstanding work was being done by Lu- 
therans. One of these communications 
came from Chicago in the form of a clip- 
ping from the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 
which the Rev. John Evans, widely known 
as the editor of the religious department 
in a great American daily, was the writer. 
The attention of Mr. Evans has been drawn 
to the fact that in the city of Chicago there 
are three congregations of which the mem- 
bership is more than 2,000, and which are 
the largest congregations in the groups of 
Lutherans to which each belongs. One of 
these, the oldest, is St. Luke’s, a congre- 
gation of the Missouri Synod. It began in 
1884 with 34 organizing members. At pres- 
ent there are 2,500 members and a con- 
firmation class of over 100 was received 
into the congregation on Palm Sunday. 

The Augustana Synod achieves distinc- 
tion through Concordia Church, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Joshua Oden is the pastor. 
Thirty years ago this congregation num- 
bered 200 members. At the present time 
it has 2,100. Recently it attracted wide 
attention and caused the lifting of some 
orthodox eyebrows because Dr. Oden 
boldly announced what he calls a Prot- 
estant novena. This is nothing more than 
a succession of midweek services of un- 
usual length. It has proved very influen- 
tial upon the crowds who have come each 
Thursday evening to participate in the 
worship. 


North Austin Leads 


Exceeding both St. Luke’s and Concordia 
in numerical strength is the youngest of 
the three, North Austin Lutheran Church, 
which was founded in 1920 by the Rev. 
F, W. Otterbein. When it was chartered 
as a corporation for the worship of God 
the petition represented 51 members. 
Within five years the 51 increased to 1,000. 
In 1935 there were 3,000 members on its 
rolls, and the last report credits North 
Austin with 3,700 communicants and a 
baptized membership list of above 5,000. 

From the Chicago Tribune we quote a 
paragraph: “Pastor Otterbein’s personal 
record shows that during his nineteen 
years as pastor he has baptized 2,035 chil- 
dren and adults, performed 1,650 wed- 
dings, and has had 1,724 in his confirma- 
tion classes. The site on which stands the 
present church and its auxiliary buildings 
was part of an ‘undeveloped’ area of 
Chicago when he came from Chicago Sem- 
inary to be its first and only pastor.” 

Probably clergymen of European par- 
ishes would not consider that there is any- 
thing very remarkable in a congregation 
which numbers 3,500 or 5,000 souls. In 
the city of Gothenburg, Sweden, the old- 
est and the leading parish contained 27,000 
souls in 1923. It was said of one section 
of Berlin which constituted the parish of 
one of its great churches that the popula- 


tion of that parish was 50,000. But there 
is a relationship to the state in the 
European examples which have been sited, 
a relationship which does not exist in 
America. Large congregations can be said 
to be earned in the United States and 
Canada where church and state are sep- 
arate organisms. Certainly North Austin 
congregation and its pastor can point to 
evangelical activities when they desire to 
explain the greatness numerically and de- 
votionally of the congregation to which 
they belong. 


“PHILADELPHIA 
APPROVED” 


Radiogram Confirms Choice as Fourth 
Lutheran World Convention City 


CONSIDERABLE curiosity has existed in 
the United States and Canada with refer- 
ence to the possibility of some interference 
with the project of having the fourth 
World Convention of Lutheranism in the 
United States. It is recalled that in 1935 
when the meeting was held in Paris that 
it was not convenient to have as large a 
representation from the churches as had 
been present at the second convention in 
Copenhagen in 1929. Since the meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention in New York in 1936, 
when it was decided that to the United 
States was due the privilege of entertain- 
ing the delegations in 1940, there have 
been fears that economic and other con- 
ditions in the world might make crossing 
the Atlantic inconvenient and inexpedient. 

It is a great satisfaction to those in 
America who are deeply interested in 
world Lutheranism to learn that the plans 
for coming to Philadelphia have been ap- 
proved. Under date of May 25 a radio- 
gram was received consisting of the words 
that form the headline of this article. The 
Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention, in session presumably 
in Leipzig, Germany, sent the message and 
thus gave the “Go ahead” sign to the com- 
mittees at work in America. 


Philadelphia’s Resources 
The Rev. Dr. S. O. Sigmond, a member 
of the American Committee on Arrange- 
ments, has written concerning the con- 
vention as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA is a great center of Lu- 
theran population in America. It was the 
goal of huge numbers of the early immi- 


grants. They came chiefly from Germany, ' 


but also from other lands. These great 
groups of Lutherans spread in every direc- 
tion—to the south, to the north, and to the 
west, but the bulk remained in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Philadelphia is the largest city in Penn- 
sylvania. This city and the Lutheran con- 
gregations in it are uniquely qualified to 
entertain a world organization. They are 
also willing. A local committee of large 
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dimensions has been at work for several 
months already in preparing for the world 
convention to be held there in the month 
of May, 1940. The committee has divided 
itself into several sections so as to serve 
better. More details of their plans will be 
reported later. 

The year 1940 seems a propitious time 
for a world meeting in America, It would 
be very difficult in Europe, as all know. 
Contentions between nations may last for 
years to come, but the Church of God 
must continue its work with even greater 
energy than ever before. There are diffi- 
culties also in holding the convention in 
this country, but they are more easily sur- 
mountable here than elsewhere. 


Other Attractions 
There are also some extra inducements 
for having the convention in Philadelphia 
in 1940. In the first place, the world con- 
vention has never been held in the United 


- States. Many Europeans would like to see 


this country and how the churches work 
here. In addition to this, we also have the 
World’s Fair in New York; for we under- 
stand this great exposition will continue 
for two years. And the chances are that 
the steamship rates will be reduced con- 
siderably during the concluding year. 

What holds true of Europeans is true 
also for many of the Lutherans in the 
West. The Westerners are born and raised 
there, but they have heard much about 
the East, the “Oid World” in America. They 
would like to see it. The year 1940 will 
provide the opportunity. They can take 
their cars and visit the nation’s capital on 
their way to Philadelphia. After the meet- 
ing it is but a short trip up to New York 
for a visit to the World’s Fair. Everything 
considered Westerners will have a splen- 
did opportunity to receive many lessons 
for mind and soul—all in a relatively short 
time and for little expense. 

There will be.a number of conferences 
held in Philadelphia during the world con- 
vention: conventions for men, for women, 
for youth, for missions, for education, and 
so forth. There will therefore be oppor- 
tunity for all Lutherans to register and 
participate in the world convention proper. 

Begin now to plan for visiting the East 
in May, 1940. 


[Dr. Sigmond has during recent months de- 
voted his full time to the cause of the Lutheran 
World Convention. He has visited Lutheran 
centers in all parts of the nation seeking to en- 
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list support and interest in the 1940 world gath- 


ering. ] 


WE NEED not climb steep places on our 
knees to reach God, nor seek out some far- 
off shrine to be certain of His presence. 
God is where we are and He is ready to 
help.—F rank R. Elder. 
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? TOO MANY MISSIONARIES ? 


By Dr. A. R. WENTz, Recently Returned from World Foreign Missions Conference 


WHEN a person visits our Lutheran missions in the Far 
East and stays long enough to see all the missionaries at 
their work, he learns to admire the missionary. My expe- 
rience as special representative of our Foreign Missions 
Board to our fields in India, China, and Japan has given 
me an enlarged appreciation of the average missionary, his 
consecration, his diligence, and his courage. The work of 
the missionary in those lands today requires brave hearts. 
If it is to be successful, it demands great devotion and much 
hard work. 

A Tribute to Missionaries 

It should be gratifying to all of us to know that our rep- 
resentatives on those frontiers are devoted to their work 
and many of them love their people even unto tears. When 
I was a boy I saw a halo about the head of every minister, 
a halo of holiness. And about the head of every missionary 
I saw two halos, one of devotion and another of zeal. As I 
myself approached the status of a minister the halo of holi- 
ness about the minister’s head gradually faded and finally 
disappeared. As I have come into close contact with the 
missionary at his work on his field, the two halos have gath- 
ered a third, one for courage and perseverance. Our mis- 
sionaries are doing the most important piece of work that 
our Church is carrying on, and they are doing it with an 
exceptionally high average of success. 


Is the Missionary Wanted P 

But should we continue to train missionaries and send 
them to those countries? This is a question that is some- 
times heard in the home Church. We hear that there is a 
strong feeling against foreigners over there. Is the mis- 
‘sionary included in this? Some of our missions are ap- 
proaching their centennial. Will they soon be able to carry 
forward their work without the help of the foreign mis- 
sionary and his funds? Are we sending too many mission- 
aries to our fields? We hear that the various groups of 
native Christians over there are very anxious to be self- 
governing. Do these young Christian churches want more 
missionaries from America? The American visitor to the 
fields will keep this question constantly before him as he 
confers with missionaries and native Christians. 

To this question whether the time has now come that we 
can stop sending missionaries to the Far East, I should 
return an emphatic negative. The rank and file of native 


Christians in all of our mission fields, and nearly all of their 


leaders, want not less but more missionaries from America. 
This is made imperative also by the unprecedented oppor- 
tunities confronting all of our missions in the Far East. It 
is required by the disintegrating influences of contemporary 
life that threaten all of our younger churches there. Japan 
needs at least one new missionary each year for the next 
six years. There has been too wide a gap between the new 
man sent there last summer and the last preceding one. 
China is in urgent need of a woman evangelist, a doctor 
and several nurses, and could use at once an indefinite 
number of additional missionaries. Even in India, after 
almost a century, new missionaries are still needed. It is to 
be hoped that in that country changes in organization and 
method will be accomplished within the next ten or twelve 
years that will make it unnecessary to add to the list of 
missionaries on that field. But such changes can come only 
gradually, and until they are completed India will continue 
to need missionary recruits. Replacements will soon be 
necessary and even beyond these the mission needs five 
additional men at once. 


What Kind of Missionary? 


Of course, it would be better to send no missionaries at 
all than to send the wrong sort. One missionary of the 
wrong kind could easily undo all the best work of a dozen 
good missionaries. The new situation in the Far Kast, par- 
ticularly the growth of the national spirit everywhere, lays 
special caution on us at this point. More than ever before, 
the new missionaries need to be chosen with very great 
care, and they need to be prepared with particular reference 
to the rapidly changing situation in the missionary enter- 
prise. In addition to the highest qualifications of the min- 
ister in the home land, in addition to the inner compulsion 
of Christ which gives him an irresistible sense of mission, 
in addition to special physical qualifications, special intel- 
lectual talent, and special linguistic skill, our future mis- 


1939 CATECHETICAL CLASS, GUNTUR, INDIA 

The above picture shows sixty-four members of the Confirmation Class 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Guntur, India. They were taught in three sec- 
tions by the two co-pastors of the church: the Rev. C. R. Gopal and the 
Rev. Y. Aaron. Some of the boys and girls are from the hostels attached 
to the educational institutions in Guntur, and are not members of St. 
Matthew’s Church, as they live in the districts. The boys and girls from 
the hostels were confirmed Maundy Thursday evening, April 6, and the 
congregation’s boys and girls were confirmed Good Friday morning. 

In the picture the Rev. C. R. Gopal sits at the left of the missionary, 
Dr. Isaac Cannaday; the younger pastor is the Rev. Y. Aaron. 
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sionary must be equipped in temperament so that he can 
become a colleague of the leaders in the indigenous Church. 

The missionary that we send henceforth must be trained 
in insight so that he may be a friendly helper in the up- 
building of the life of the younger Church. He must be free 
from all sense of racial, cultural or spiritual superiority. 
He must be able to appreciate the aspirations of other pev- 
ples. He must be able to identify himself with the best in- 
terests of the people to whom he comes as Christ’s am- 
bassador. He must feel himself a Christian of the Universal 
Church, and for this he will need special breadth of ex- 
perience and training. Not all of his training can be done 
on this side of the globe, and his training in language is not 
the most important part of his training on the field. At least 
nine-tenths of the missionary’s effectiveness henceforth will 
be achieved through the Christian testimony of his loving, 
sympathetic personality. It is highly important, therefore, 
that he be trained to be a brother and colleague of native 
leaders in a community of Christian nurture. 


The Function of the Missionary 
More than ever before there is need today to emphasize 
the Christiar. witness of the missionary. The testimony of 
his personal life is by far the most important thing. Of 
course, the missionary cannot live his life in a vacuum. He 
must engage in one or another of the several branches of 
work—evangelistic, educational, medical, industrial, and so 
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forth—and for this he requires special qualifications of skill 
and training. But in all-these lines there is today an in-~ 
sidious penetration of secularism, and it threatens to eat the 
very heart out of the real work of the missionary. For that 
reason the present situation demands more than ever before 
that the chief qualification of the missionary be spiritual and 
personal. The native Christians complain and the mission- 
aries admit that the missionaries are all too much absorbed 


in administrative details. This abbreviates their witness to ~ 


Christ. The natives plead: “Send us more saints!” 
Moreover, the changing conditions in all the countries of 
the Far East make it possible that in our missionary work 
we will some day be obliged to dispense with all institu- 
tions except the purely evangelistic agencies. This would 


prove disastrous to any mission that leans upon machinery, — 


administration and institutions, rather than upon personal 
testimony. Every missionary therefore needs to be reminded 
periodically that his primary function is a positive and con- 
sistent testimony to Christ through his personality and 
living. 

We conclude, therefore, that there are not too many mis- 
sionaries on our fields. If the right missionary is available, 
there is a loud call for many more of him. But the special 
requirements of the present situation in foreign lands call 
for a particular type of personality and temperament, the 
best that the home Church can produce for any branch of 
her work. 


A BIBLE IN HER HANDS 


The Parish and Church School Board Announces a Promising Program for 
This Year’s Parish Education Month 


THERE SHE sits with a Bible in her hands while all about 
her are the faint outlines of scenes of service. This is the 
picture that will appear on the poster to be distributed to 
congregations throughout the Church this year during Par- 
ish Education Month. It is a vivid representation of one 
phase of the Church’s educational program. As the young 
girl studies her Bible there arise visions of service for her 
and for all members of the Church. The Church is 
doing that. Through its study programs it is helping 
its membership to see opportunities of service all 
about them. Through those same study programs it 
is developing in its members a desire to render the 
service and it is giving them the knowledge and the 
skills necessary to carry out that desire. This is the 
approach that Parish Education Month will attempt 
to take this year in September. 


Early Preparations 

Within the next week every pastor and Sunday 
school superintendent in the Church should have re- 
ceived a packet of literature outlining the sugges- 
tions and plans for that program. If anyone is missed 
a postal card will bring a packet immediately. It is 
not too early to begin preparations. Parish education 
is something that demands planning. The educational 
work of the congregation goes on the year round. 
Parish Education Month is the time to do the plan- 
ning for this year-round program. Between now and 
September the summer months and vacations make 
their inroads upon the congregation’s work. If plan- 
ning is not done now it will be postponed until the 
fall, and then it is too late to do anything really con- 
structive. Begin making plans now. A meeting of 
the group to be in charge of the program should be 
held sometime in June or early in the summer. A 


program for that meeting will be found in the May issue of 
The Parish School magazine. 


The Purpose 
Each year our congregations are asked to emphasize one 
particular phase of their educational work as they plan and 
project their total programs for the new year. Last year 
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the particular emphasis was worship. This year it is study. 
Faith, Life, and Leadership are three phases of Christian 
life which need special development in our congregations 
today. A better and more effective study program in our 
congregations will contribute toward that development. 
What would our pastors and congregations give to develop 
the faith, life, and leadership of their members? Here is an 
opportunity for them to make a real contribution—develop 
their study programs. To what extent will they use it? What 
will they give? 

The purpose of Parish Education Month this year is to 
develop the leadership of our congregations and through 
this improved leadership to develop the faith and life of all 
of their members. Put in a more formal way, the aims are: 

1. To help our congregations plan such study oppor- 
tunities for present and potential workers as will 
lead to an improved leadership. 

2. To heip our leaders plan such study opportunities 
as will lead to the development of the Christian 
faith and life of all members of our congregations. 

Faith, Life, and Leadership. These are the three great 
needs of our people and of our congregations. They are the 
fruits of study. Christian Study and Christian Servants is 
the slogan for 1939. What could mean more to our congre- 
gational life? 

The Projects for 1939 

The formal study activities of the congregation take place 
largely in the various group meetings of the congregation 
beginning with the regular church services and extending 
through the church schools, the organization meetings, and 
any special interest groups. The congregation also projects 
its study program into the life of the home and even into 
the life of the individual. At least it should do this. Parish 
Education Month will seek to help the congregation improve 
its study program in all areas. 

The program for this year suggests a series of sermons 
on the emphasis for the year, a series of letters and bulletin 
announcements to reach into the homes of the congregation 
and the community, and the distribution of leaflet literature. 
To help in this latter project, four small leaflets have been 
prepared for general distribution. They are entitled, 
“Winds,” “Soul Film,” I Believe,’ and “Time.” The first 
shows the importance of knowing the Scriptures and of 
building life on its teachings rather than on passing theories; 
the second indicates the importance of early spiritual train- 
ing, and points out ways in which parents and others in 
the home can lead to the Christian development of little 
children; the third sets forth fundamental Christian truth 
and shows how true faith finds expression in Christian 
living; the fourth presents the importance of stewardship 
of time for religious purposes. These four folders may be 
secured in any quantity from The United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House at a small cost. 

Promotion Day and the installation of officers, teachers, 
and other workers are promoted as an annual part of the 
congregation’s work. A special service has been prepared 
for Promotion Day. And a Recognition Card has been pre- 
_ pared for the congregation to present to its workers when 
_they are installed or when they accept their offices. This 
card is in the form of a book mark. 

Special projects for this year include the promotion of 
daily Bible reading and study, the establishment or improve- 
ment of workers’ reference libraries, the organization of 
leadership training classes for present and potential leaders, 
the beginning of parent education classes, the training of 
children in the home, a renewed study of the Church’s 
teachings, the rearranging of time schedules of the church 
school and other organizations, and the improvement of 
study activities in work with all age groups. To help in the 
development of these projects a number of special folders 
and leaflets have been prepared to guide those in charge, 
and copies of these materials may be secured free from the 
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office of the Parish and Church School Board. For every 
project suggested there is an aid prepared. 


Response 

This is the fifth year that the Church has asked ithe Parish 
and Church School Board to call upon the congregations, 
their pastors, and their workers to emphasize parish edu- 
cation during the month of September. There has been a 
splendid response, increasing each year. Last year more 
than 50,000 folders and leaflets were sent out to workers 
to guide them in building their plans and more than 160,000 
folders were sold to congregations for general distribution 
to their members. Christ’s commission to “Go—Teach” is 
not fulfilled in the Church, but it is getting a new emphasis. 
Let us work and pray that there will be an even greater 
response to that commission. Parish Education Month will 
not completely fulfill that great commission, but it will help 
put in operation projects and plans that will send our con- 
gregations forward to accomplishments far ahead of any 
they have ever reached before. 


MAN AND THE BIBLE 


By Henry Scherer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


THE BIBLE DIGNIFIES MAN 


First of all, by abasing the vain man, the vain man is 
abased. Jesus forever deflated the bombast of the man who 
pretends to be good enough to please God when in Luke 
18: 9-14: “. .. he spake this parable unto certain who trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and set all others 
at nought: Two men went up into the temple to pray; the 
one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. The Pharisee 
stood and prayed thus with himself, God, I thank thee, that 
I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, 
or even as this publican. I fast twice in the week; I give 
tithes of all that I get. But the publican, standing afar off, 
would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but 
smote his breast, saying, God, be thou merciful to me, a sin- 
ner. I say unto you, This man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other: for every one that exalteth 
himself shall be humbled; but he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” 

Then the Bible dignifies man by exalting the humble. 
I Peter 5: 6 reiterates the demand of Jesus by saying: “Hum - 
ble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, tha‘ 
he may exalt you in due time’; 

The Psalmist stands beneath the starry dome of heaven 
and exclaims: 


“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him but little lower than the angels. 
And crownest him with glory and honor.” 


What a contrast to the attitude of the unbeliever! Many 
who reject the Bible tell us that man is a speck of cosmic 
dust, a fleeting piece of protoplasm, a bit of vermin crawling 
about a few weary years on the crust of one of the tiniest 
among unnumbered billions of stars. 

“How different an aspect is put upon life by such a faith 
as that of Paul, who can write (Galatians 3: 26): “For ye 
are all sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus.” 

Finally man is dignified by making the individual basic. 
Here is the cornerstone of democracy: one man is worth 
more than the world. This was a new statement from the 
lips of Jesus. Democracy, with its exaltation of the dignity 
and value of the individual, can endure only so long as the 
Bible is known, read, loved, and followed. 
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LUTHERANISM IN ENGLAND 


Visits of Their Majesties of Great Britain to North America Prompt Recall of 
Reformation Relations 


By Pror. THEODORE G. TAapPerT, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ARRIVAL in North America of the reigning British 
sovereigns reminds us of many historical ties between the 
Lutheran Church and the English crown. It reminds us 
even more of the many Lutherans who have lived, or are 
still living, under their personal rule. We naturally think 
first of all of the 400,000 Lutherans in the Dominion of 
Canada. We remember, then, that there are at least 500,000 
Lutherans living under the British flag in India, perhaps 
300,000 in Africa, 60,000 in Australia, and 500 in South 
America. We think less often of the 20,000 Lutherans who 
are dwelling under the very shadow of the throne in Eng- 
land itself. But these Lutherans in England can look back 
upon a long and eventful history which has many points of 
contact with the Lutheran Church here in America. 

Theirs is a story which goes back to the very dawn of the 
Reformation. Shortly after Martin Luther had posted his 
Ninety-five Theses on the door of the Castle Church in 
Wittenberg the Archbishop of Canterbury complained that 
England, too, was beginning to be “infected with the heresies 
of Luther.” To counteract Luther’s teaching King Henry 
VIII lifted his own pen. For his literary assault on the 
German Reformer the pope conferred upon him the title 
“Defender of the Faith,” a title which his successor, King 
George VI, still carries today. But the “infection” could not 
be stayed. Hardly fifteen years passed before King Henry 
found it expedient, for political reasons, to seek an alliance 
with the Lutheran princes on the continent. To prepare the 
way for such an alliance English theologians were delegated 
to discuss the faith of the Augsburg Confession with rep- 
resentatives from Wittenberg. If the political situation had 
not suddenly shifted, it is conceivable that the Augsburg 
Confession might have been adopted and that the state 
church in England might have become at least nominally 
Lutheran. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Anne, a union of the Lutheran 
Church and the Church of England was again proposed, and 
the Anglican Book of Common Prayer was translated into 
German in 1704. The death of Queen Anne and of King 
Frederick I of Prussia brought this effort to a close. But 
when the Lutheran Elector of Hanover succeeded Queen 
Anne as King George I of England in 1714, the relations 
between the two churches became even more cordial than 
before. Although the Church of England did not become 
Lutheran either in the sixteenth or in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, English churchmen were deeply influenced by Lu- 
theranism. And this influence was most clearly reflected in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 


Lutheran Churches for Foreigners 

It was not among Englishmen, but among foreigners living 
in England, that the Lutheran Church had its beginnings 
in the British Isles. Some of the larger English cities had 
small colonies of Germans, Swedes, and Danes. Most of 
these foreigners, like the representatives of the Hanseatic 
League, were engaged in trade. Others were manufacturers 
or craftsmen—furriers, sugar-makers, tailors, bakers, 
butchers, shoemakers—whose wares were much sought after 
by the English people. In addition there were always stu- 
dents, tourists, and attaches of foreign legations in England. 
During the reign of Queen Anne, since her consort was a 
Dane, several Danish families settled near the court. And 
when George I ascended the throne he brought with him 
from Hanover a large following of friends, artists, and 


craftsmen. Many of these settled down in England per- 
manently and were naturalized. Among them were some 
who gained national and international fame—musicians like 
Georg Friedrich Handel and Joseph Haydn, or painters 
like Fuesli, Hickel, and Lauterburg. But most of the Ger- 
mans in England remained foreigners in spirit as well as 
in national allegiance. They were not uncritical of Eng- 
lishmen, who, they said, “often lay more weight on the 
exquisite typography and binding of books than on their 
contents.” And one German complained that “in London 
there is no greater evil than to make debts or become ill. 
In the first case one is threatened with imprisonment if he 
cannot pay; in the second case he is threatened with death, 
unless perchance he happens upon a good physician or is 
restored to health by a wise and gracious Nature.” 

To minister to such foreigners in London the Swedes 
founded Trinity Lutheran Church. In 1618 this became a 
German church, and was popularly known as the “Hamburg 
Church.” In 1692 a second German Lutheran Church was 
established in London—St. Mary’s in the Savoy. This con- 
gregation grew very rapidly, especially after the accession 
of the Hanoverian king. A decade later Prince George of 
Denmark, the consort of Queen Anne, endowed the Court 
Chapel of St. James. The first pastor was a Dane, but when 
King George I followed Queen Anne on the throne this 
church was supplied by German clergymen and became 
known as the German Court Chapel. Because of its close 
connection with the court, the pastors of this church were 
regularly installed by the Bishop of London. Moreover, at 
the accession of every new king the pastor had to be re- 
installed at a cost of six Pounds Sterling; “thus the Lu- 
therans had an additional reason,” according to one of the 
early pastors, “to pray ‘Long live the King!’” In 1762 a 
fourth Lutheran Church, St. George’s in Goodmansfields, 
was established in London. Two additional congregations 
were founded in the same city during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but neither of these survived long. 


The Vexatious Language Problem 

The Lutheran pastors in England were soon confronted by 
a problem which has also been disturbing throughout the 
history of the Lutheran Church in America. The conduct 
of business enterprises made it necessary for the Lutheran 
people to use the English language. Social relationships, 
often resulting in marriage with English women, hastened 
the process of anglicization. A man who came to England 
with the name “Schmidt” soon called himself “Smith”; 
“Koenig” became “King,” “Schneider” became “Taylor,” 
“Loewe” became “Lion,” and “Koch” became “Cook.” Ac- 
cording to the testimony of an early German resident, “A 
German who comes to London finds it difficult to under- 
stand many of his own countrymen here, for they have become 
accustomed to mixing English with German. Who in Ger- 
many would easily understand such expressions as these: 
‘Wie lieben Sie England?’ (How do you like England?) 
‘Haben Sie das Neuspapier gelesen?’ (Have you read the 
newspaper?) “Wenn wollen Sie absetzen?’ (When do you 
wish to set out?) ‘Sie muessen Schuhe tragen, wenn Sie 
kein Cold haben wollen.’ (You must wear shoes if you do 
not wish to have a cold.) ‘Wie viel ist der Mann werth?’ 
(How much is the man worth?) ‘Lassen Sie uns diesen Weg 
crossen. (Allow us to cross this way.)” 

In many cases the resident Lutherans, when their native 
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language was supplanted by English, transferred their mem- 
bership to an English church. Some became Anglicans; 
others, who were more deeply influenced by Pietism, be- 
came Methodists. It happened, too, that families were 
divided by the language question: men from abroad con- 
tinued to attend the Lutheran churches while their English 
wives and their children attended other churches. What 
was even more discouraging was the failure of many Lu- 
therans to make any kind of adjustment; they lost all in- 
terest in church life when they lost their native tongue. 
To meet this troublesome language problem St. George’s 
Church introduced an English service in addition to its 
regular German service in 1771. When German members 
of the congregation protested against this innovation, a civil 
court decided that the church’s “deed of trust” forbade the 
use of any language other than German in the services. As 
a consequence the Lutheran churches in England remained 
foreign-language churches which ministered to the needs of 
foreigners who continued to come from the continent year 
after year. 


Organization and Worship of the Churches 

Another problem which confronted the Lutherans in Eng- 
land—and this again was a problem which faced the Lu- 
therans in America—concerned organization and worship. 
The Lutherans who settled in England came from state 
churches. They came to a country in which Lutheranism 
was not established by law. They had to cast about, there- 
fore, for forms of organization and worship which were 
adapted to the use of congregations which were independent 
of the state. Fortunately they were not left without guid- 
ance, for in Holland the Lutheran Church had long been 
flourishing in a similar situation. When St. Mary’s Church 
was founded in 1694 the congregation adopted a resolution 
which “ordained that our pastor and deputed elders do trans- 
late into High German the order of church service now in 
use by our fellow-believers in Holland. They are to make 
no changes in anything found useful or practicable without 
weighty reasons, so that our unity may be even more mani- 
fest.” The Order which was thus adopted professed ad- 
herence to the faith of the Augsburg Confession and pro- 
vided for a vestry of twelve men to exercise discipline and 
oversee the affairs of the congregation. 

The Court Chapel of St. James used a similar Order, and 
when George I became king in 1714 he issued the following 
royal command: “His Majesty wishes, both in respect to 
rituals in general, and with respect, in particular, to the 
common prayers which have been customary in the Chapel, 
that the same be kept which have been used to date and 
may be found in printed form, and that all and each remain 
in the future, without the slightest change, as they were once 


_ introduced.” In this way a distinctively Lutheran worship 


was preserved. Early pastors, we are told, tried to sing the 
service, “but this attempt was unfortunate because the 
church was thereby converted into a playhouse. The sing- 
ing of the Gospels, Epistles, and Words of Institution are 
unheard of here and would be laughed at. Hence every- 
thing is simply read.” 


Important Contributions to America 

The Lutherans in London served as a connecting link 
between the continent and the emerging Lutheran congre- 
gations in America. Thousands of Palatines, who were suf- 
fering from economic distress or religious persecution, left 
their homes in western Germany during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They were led to believe, often by extravagant prom- 
ises, that they could better their condition in the New 
World. Proceeding down the Rhine and crossing over to 
England, about 40,000 of these Palatine refugees were cared 
for by the generous charity of the English people while 
they waited for transportation to America. During their 
stay in London and its environs the Lutheran pastors min- 
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istered to their spiritual and physical needs. This interest 
in the emigrants continued after their settlement in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. 
It was through the intercession of the Lutheran pastors in 
London that clergymen, literature, and money were pro- 
vided for the struggling new churches in America. What 
was done in behalf of the Palatine Lutherans was also done 
for the Lutherans who were driven from their Salzburg 
home by the fires of persecution. About 300 of these settled 
in Georgia. 

Hardly less important than the services which the Lu- 
theran pastors and churches in London rendered to the 
immediate needs of the emigrants was the permanent con- 
tribution which they made to the organization and worship 
of the Lutheran Church in America. The early Lutheran 
congregations in the American colonies could not look to 
the state for support and regulation. They had to devise 
forms of organization and worship which were adapted to 
conditions similar to those of the Lutherans in England. It 
was only natural, of course, that the example of the London 
churches with which they were now acquainted should be 
followed. Congregations were organized on the pattern of 
the Amsterdam Order, particularly as this had been in- 
troduced in England. The same Order was the major source 
of the early Lutheran liturgy concerning the preparation 
of which Muhlenberg wrote in his Diary: “We took the 
liturgy of the Savoy congregation in London as the basis, 
abbreviated it, or made additions to it, as after due con- 
sideration of the circumstances in which we are here placed 
appeared advisable to us and calculated to edify, and 
adopted it tentatively until we had a better understanding 
of the matter, and determined to use it with a view of 
introducing into our congregations the same ceremonies, 
forms, and words.” 


More Recent Developments in England 

During the nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
twentieth century the Lutheran churches in London con- 
tinued to prosper. New congregations were established in 
other large cities, and all of these congregations engaged in 
works of mercy and in the education of the young through 
foreign-language parochial schools. Among the new churches 
were two which the Missouri Synod founded from the 
United States. 

The future looked promising until the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914. Foreigners were no longer regarded 
with favor, and Germans were especially subject to popular 
demonstrations of ill will. It was inevitable that the Lu- 
theran churches, made up as they were in large part of 
enemy aliens, should suffer from the effects of the war. 
Almost all the Lutheran churches were compelled to dis- 
continue their services and close their schools. Many of the 
members were either deported or interned for the curation 
of the war. Others found it expedient to sever their rela- 
tions with foreign churches which rendered them suspect. 
And the pastors were, of course, either recalled to the con- 
tinent or were prevented from carrying on their ministry. 

After the Armistice the recovery was slow. It took years 
before the bitter resentments of the war years gradually 
receded. But pastors were quickly secured, services were 
restored, and schools were reopened. The experiences of 
the war years drew the congregations closer together, and 
today they are co-operating not only in works of mercy but 
also in the preparation of literature and common forms of 
worship. The purpose of the Lutheran churches in Eng- 
land is still to serve the transient or settled foreign popula- 
tion. Language and nationality consequently provide strong 
bonds of fellowship, and these bonds are sometimes stronger 
than those of faith and confession. Nevertheless, a vigorous 
body of Lutherans is still bearing witness today to the faith 
of the Augsburg Confession under the very shadow of the 
English throne. 
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ONE-SIXTH OF U. L. C. A. 


Central Pennsylvania Synod’s Second Convention 
Constructive in Conclusions 


By the Rey. G. Z. Stup 


Tue Central Pennsylvania Synod, formed last June by the 
merging of the West Pennsylvania, the East Pennsylvania, 
the Alleghany, and the Susquehanna Synods, opened its 
second convention in Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa., the Rev. 
Dr. S. W. Herman pastor, Monday evening, May 15. “The 
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Church’s Fellowship” was the theme of the sermon delivered 
by the president, the Rev. Dr. M. R. Hamsher of Harrisburg, 
after which the Communion was administered to the dele- 
gates. President Hamsher was assisted in the service by 
the secretary of synod, the Rev. Dr. Joseph D. Krout, Har- 
risburg, and the four Conference presidents, the Rev. Dwight 
F. Putman, Gettysburg; the Rev. Dr. E. Martin Grove, Har- 
risburg; and the Rev. Dr. Ira S. Sassaman, Williamsport; 
and the Rev. E. Roy Hauser, Clearfield. 


Roll of 712 Names 


A total of 712 delegates were registered, and many vis- 
itors attended. Four clerical members were received into 
membership with the synod: the Rev. Robert C. Klingen- 
smith from the Pittsburgh Synod, the Rev. Andrew F. Theisz 
from the Maryland Synod, the Rev. Daniel M. Latshaw from 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. E. Raymond 
Baublitz from the United Synod of New York. Two new 
congregations were received: First Lutheran Church of 
Windber, Pa., from the Augustana Synod, and Bethany 
Church of Palmyra, N. J. 

Among those elected to office was Mr. R. L. Schroyer of 
Selinsgrove, who was 
re-elected treasurer. 
Synod expressed its 
hearty approval of 
the way in which the 
officers conducted the 
affairs of the synod. 

The spirit of be- 
nevolence and co- 
operation was evi- 
dent in the fact that 
the synod in 1938 
paid 85.7 per cent of 
the synodical appor- 
tionment and 62.8 
per cent of the United 
Lutheran Church 
apportionment. The 
apportionment for 
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1940 in the United Lutheran Church was accepted and an 
earnest effort will be made to raise the entire amount. A 
synodical budget of $146,500 was accepted by the convention. 

The report of the delegates to the Baltimore Convention 
of the United Lutheran Church in America was made by 
the Rev. Dr. Stanley Billheimer, Palmyra, Pa. Attention 
was called to the emphasis which that convention placed 
upon the Word of God, and to the carrying out of the whole 
program of the Church. 

The missionary spirit of the synod is seen in the special 
gifts of $20,237 contributed last year by thirteen of our 
churches for fifteen foreign missionaries and their wives in 
Japan, China, India, and Africa. 


Supply Work with Pensions 

The question of Ministerial Pensions and Relief brought 
forth much serious discussion. Being the only large de- 
nomination that pays such a small pension, action was taken 
requesting “that pensioners be permitted to do supply work, 
under certain conditions, in congregations that cannot sup- 
port a pastor.” 

A memorial to the United Lutheran Church in America 
was adopted: 


“That the total income of the Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief, not otherwise restricted, shall be applied 
to the payment of equal pensions to such classes of per- 
sons as heretofore have been beneficiaries of the Board; 
and that within one calendar year from the effective date 
of the new plan the Board of Ministerial Pensions and 
Relief shall, regardless of an accumulating deficit, make 
payment of pensions and relief in amounts, inclusive of 
payments, or the actuarial equivalent of payments, re- 
sulting from full participation in the new plan, as fol- 
lows: $600 per year to retired pastors, $300 per year to 
pastors’ widows, $100 per year to minor children, and 
that these payments shall continue until such time as 
the United Lutheran Church shall declare to the con- 
trary.” 


The synod has fourteen “Seniors,” pastors who have been 
in the ministry over fifty years. The Rev. Dr. J. M. Reimen- 
snyder of Milton heads the list, having been ordained sixty- 
eight years ago. The convention was honored by his at- 
tendance. 

Much time was given to the report on Synodical Missions, 
most of which are in the East Pennsylvania Conference. 
Eighteen missionaries of this conference were presented to 
the synod by the Rev. Dr. C. P. Swank, Superintendent of 
the thirty-four missions in this Conference. The felicita- 
tions of synod were given to Holy Trinity, Narberth, a 
beautiful suburb of Philadelphia, on its assuming self-sup- 


port. The Rev. Cletus A. Senft is the pastor of this happy _ 


people. Dr. Swank will continue his work as Superintendent 
another year. The 
missions of the other 
conferences will be 
supervised by the 
President of synod. 


To Consider 
Boundaries 


The report of the 
Rev. Dr. E. Martin 
Grove for the rep- 


synod on the Com- 
mission of Eleven 
was approved; 
namely, That our 
synod continue its 
representation on this 
Commission, which 


resentatives of this 
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is seeking to draw a line of demarcation so as to avoid over- 
lapping boundaries. Synod went on record in favor of the 
two synods whose boundaries overlap, requesting the Board 
of American Missions to supervise these missions in co- 
operation with the synodical Mission Boards of these synods. 

The Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church in 
America was represented by the Rev. Dr. J. J. Scherer, 
Jr., Richmond, Va., who spoke in the interest of the Boards. 
He spoke of the greatness of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, of its men and women, of its rich field, its institutions, 
and its liberality. Because of our bigness and the machinery 
of organization he cautioned against the loss of individual 
responsibility. As related to the United Lutheran Church 
he reminded us that we have one-tenth of the congregations, 
one-fourteenth of the pastors, and one-sixth of the confirmed 
members. Dr. Scherer made a masterful presentation of the 
’ work of our Church as planned by its officers and Boards, 
and challenged our synod, in view of a vast world of sec- 
ularity, paganism, and crime, to give the saving Gospel to a 
perishing world. 


Stimulated to Action 

Stirred by the graphic portrayal of the greatness of our 
task, synod entered upon its strenuous work with a zeal 
to measure up to its responsibilities. All the causes of the 
Church at home and abroad, its educational, missionary, 
evangelistic, and merciful activities, as well as its work 
among young people, were given careful and prayerful 
consideration. 

Many distinguished visitors addressed the convention, 
among whom was Mrs. D. Burt Smith of Philadelphia, who 
spoke on behalf of the four Missionary Societies to be 
merged into the Central Pennsylvania Synodical Missionary 
Society, October 26 and 27, in Zion Church, Harrisburg. 
Another of these visitors was the Rev. Dr. A. Charles R. 
Keiter of Lebanon, fraternal delegate from the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. His message was most heartening, and 
the spirit of the synod was stirred by his greetings. A cor- 
dial response went out toward the oldest synod from the 
heart of the youngest, and a sincere determination was 
evident to do our best, along with all the other synods, in 
promoting the great work of the United Lutheran Church. 
Among the many other visitors presented to the synod was 
the Rev. J. K. Donat, missionary on furlough from Liberia, 
Africa. 

The evening services were impressive. Tuesday evening 
a Lutheran Mass Meeting was held in the State Educational 
Forum, under the auspices of the synodical Brotherhood, of 
which Mr. Harry A. Fritsch, Allentown, is president. Music 
was furnished by the Motet Choir of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, one of the outstanding choruses of the country. The 
address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
a delegate to the Madras Conference last December, and 
recently elected prsident of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Gettysburg. Dr. Wentz took for his subject, “The 
Sun Rises in the East,” and stirred his great audience of 
1,400 people by his picturesque portrayal of the scenery and 
life in the East, and the need of the Sun of Righteousness 
_ to arise with healing in His wings and to save the decaying 
life of the Orient. 

Ordinations 

Wednesday evening was Ordination Night. The sermon 
was delivered by Rev. Dr. I. Hess Wagner of Somerset. He 
asked the young men always to remember that their mission 
is a spiritual one, and not to be drawn by the flare of the 
spectacular. Quartets from the choirs of five Lutheran 
churches in Harrisburg assisted Zion Choir in the rendition 
of the music. 

The following have received calls and were ordained: the 
Rev. Marshall E. Brenneman, called to Trinity Church, 
Mechanicsburg; the Rev. Harold A. Dunkelberger, called 
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by the Board of Education to be Lutheran Counselor-Chap- 
lain at Columbia University, and student pastor at Advent 
Church, New York City; the Rev. Stuart P. Garver, to 
Emmanuel Church, Friesburg, N. J.; the Rev. G. Summer- 
field Haaf, called by the Board of Foreign Missions for work 
in India; the Rev. H. Raymond Jones, to St. John’s Church, 
Lester; the Rev. John E. Stambaugh, to the Breezewood 
Charge; the Rev. Dale L. Kohr, to the Rebersburg Church; 
the Rev. Robert S. Nagle, to the Killinger-Berrysburg 
Charge; the Rev. Ralph I. Shockey, to the First Church, 
Windber; the Rev. Charles F. Trunk, to the Central Church, 
Phoenixville; the Rev. Raymond F. Wieder, to the First 
Church, Stewartsville, N. J. The Rev. John B. Clinton, Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, was ordained by the appointment of the 
President of synod. 

Those re-licensed are: the Rev. Arthur Foellner, the Rev. 
Charles T. Fritsch, the Rev. Clarence E. Miller, the Rev. 
Norman B. Kellow, the Rev. Cleon F. Prowell, the Rev. 
Elmer F. Seifert, the Rev. Jerome B. Guss, the Rev. Robert 
S. Sassaman, the Rev. Ellwood I. Stahl, the Rev. Donald R. 
Stonesifer, and the Rev. Carl E. Yost. 

Those who were licensed are: George F. Harkins, John 
W. Harner, Harry T. Richwine, Donald R. Rudolph, Robert 
J. Calhoun, Edgar T. Crisemer, Robert E. Horne, Lester 
Karschner, Woodrow Klinger, Clarence C. Otto, E. Raymond 
Shaheen, Charles R. Stevens, Eugene B. Umberger, and 
George K. Bowers. Byron Z. Traub, Monrovia, Liberia, will 
be licensed by appointment of the president of synod. 

Among the resolutions adopted was: 


“We, as the Central Pennsylvania Synod, deplore the 
prevalence of gambling and the increased use of alcoholic 
beverages and narcotics; and urge all congregations of 
the synod to strive by educational and by spiritual means 
and methods to eradicate these evils.” 


Synod expressed its gratitude to the pastor and congre- 
gation of Zion Church for the convenient and comfortable 
hospitality afforded during its sessions. The spirit of co- 
operation and harmony made the work of the convention 
move easily and pleasantly, and made it possible to close on 
schedule time, Thursday afternoon, May 18. 


SIMILAR, YET DIFFERENT 


Illinois Synod Faces Educational Obligations 
By Dr. J. Allen Leas 


ALL SYNODICAL conventions are much the same. The 
twentieth annual convention of the Illinois Synod, meeting 
at Carthage, Ill, was no exception. There was the host: 
the Rev. Charles F. Landwere and his wife; historic Trinity 
Church; and last, but not least, incidentally perhaps but 
nevertheless truly so, Carthage College. Their entertain- 
ment was largely artistic and was in the nature of an enter- 
tainment by the A Cappella Choir and by the Carthage 
Band, both of which gave a satisfaction to the visitors and 
made the college a bit more secure in the minds and the 
hearts of the one hundred fifty delegates. 

Dr. T. B. Uber gave the morning devotions, which were 
broadcast; President Armin G. Weng preached the opening 
sermon, and Dr. A. O. Becker of Princeton preached a most 
gripping and helpful ordination sermon. There were greet- 
ings to and from synods, some indeed with mere ditto 
marks, but all of them sincere and hearty. 

This twentieth convention was different in this, that synod 
had returned to its birthplace, and that before it was a 
problem that loomed so large as to be almost overwhelming, 
namely, the matter of financing the college which had suf- 
fered through the period of the financial drouth of recent 
years. President R. G. Schulz has been doing heroic work 
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to build up the finances, but he has been single-handed. It 
was understood, therefore, that a plan was being worked 
out for the raising of funds through synodical appeal. The 
amount previously apportioned by synod for Carthage Col- 
lege was $5,500, of which sum 53.8 per cent was actually 
paid. The present apportionment for the college is $33,141, 
or something over 61 per cent of the total allocated to “syn- 
odical objectives.” Nachusa Orphanage is to have $7,500, 
or something over 13 per cent; and the amount for Chicago 
Seminary was raised from $5,500 to $6,000. It might be 
observed that if 50 per cent of the total is raised, the college 
will get about enough to break even, with salaries restored 
to near normal. The seminary, Nachusa and other objectives 
will not fare so well. 


Seminaries and Salaries 


Seminary salaries are yet at the low ebb where they 
were placed at the beginning of the general financial crash. 
Dr. L. F. Gruber reminded the synod that they have a large 
interest in the Seminary Corporation without any capital 
investment. The capital account of the seminary was on 
hand long before the Illinois Synod was organized. Years 
ago the faculty usually gathered its own salary, while the 
capital stock was accumulated largely through the efforts 
of Dr. E. F. Krauss and, at that time, General Secretary 
Eckert. The support of the seminary by the synod has been 
at the rate of about $3,000 per annum through the appor- 
tioned funds. Just how the new plans will work out remains 
to be seen. If the apportionment is raised in full, well and 
good. If the amount is in any wise less than 50 per cent 
of the total, it will be just too bad for the smaller objectives. 
One well meaning, but errant, brother even proposed some 
sort of a preferred claim arrangement after the order of 
the synodical treasury department which as overhead is 
practically all preferred, not only in the Illinois Synod but 
in all synods. The representative of the Board of English 
Missions quickly objected; our distinguished visitor from 
the Promotional Department added his terse, epigram- 
matic objection to the heresy, and the $33,141 apportion- 
ment went over with an overwhelming, if not unanimous, 
vote. Let it be said that even seminarians present, whether 
faculty or board, were all in favor of helping Carthage. If 
the Board of Education can now show the Seminary Board 
how to increase salaries and do other promotional work, 
that Board will be very receptive. Anyway, “Carthage will 
shine” when the projected funds materialize. Its past 
achievements are a basis of future progress. 


Pastoral Changes 

President Weng reported thirteen resignations among the 
pastors, with sixteen calls accepted. There were seven ap- 
plicants for membership, and four young men were ordained. 
Three of these—Mr. Edward Hummon, Mr. William Kmet, 
and Mr. Leland C. Ogan—were from the Chicago Seminary, 
and Mr. A. Saathof, a former student at Chicago, was grad- 
uated from the Western Seminary. Mr. Hummon goes to 
Unity Church, St. Louis; Mr. Kmet goes to St. Mark’s, 
Davenport, Iowa, as assistant pastor; and Mr. Saathof back 
to Nebraska. Or is it Kansas? There was a brief, lively 
debate about the ordination of Mr. Hummon. There was a 
strong desire to have him ordained in the church from 
which he came, namely, Luther Memorial, Chicago. This 
was granted rather reluctantly, but the writer observed 
that, after all, only a few of the pastors remained for the 
Ordination Service at the church on Thursday evening. 

The various activities of the synod, as scheduled accord- 
ing to approved methods, were given due consideration. 
Interesting progress was noted everywhere. The synodical 
Board of Education is expending over $1,500 annually in 
aiding worthy students. The Summer School at the sem- 
inary was reported a success; Nachusa had been evaluated 
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by a committee with the aid of a professional evaluator and 
found worthy of our best support. Church Music, Steward- 
ship and Benevolence, Rural Work, all these were dis- 
cussed with much satisfaction. The home missionaries of 
the synod were presented by Mr. C. G. Swanson, vice-pres- 
ident of the Board, and each one was asked to give a happy 
thought about his work. Obviously they are all successful 
as well as happy. 
The Brotherhood 

The Illinois Synod Brotherhood is always sandwiched into 
the synod about midships, and they had a convention, an 
election, and also a banquet. President Anderson was so 
efficient that he was unanimously re-elected. At the ban- 
quet, President Weng and the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz were 
the speakers. We must not forget to mention that Secretary 
Reinartz made a most favorable impression at all times. 
He is wholly true to the larger interests of the Church, but 
he is also sympathetic toward the local synod and its prob- 
lems. Synod enjoyed the privilege of mingling with the 
ladies of the college at an afternoon tea, and on Wednesday 
evening the visiting ladies got even with the Brotherhood 
by attending a dinner at a prominent club. Mrs. Schulz, 
the charming wife of the president, presided. 

Dr. Weng, after a month or two, will give his entire time 
to the synod. He will move to a suburban district of the 
city, it is said, and he will thus be able to give more time 
to strengthening of weak congregational and clerical ver- 
tebrae in the interest of the new apportionment. 

The Rev. J. Bannen Swope of Chicago Heights invited 
synod to meet in his church next year and they accepted 
without a dissenting voice. Many said that this twentieth 
convention was the most interesting and constructive of all 


of our annual meetings. 


Secretary Kenneth A. Hurst and Treasurer Roy L. Fosberg 
were re-elected. 


HIGH ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


Rocky Mountain Synod at Colorado Springs, Colo. 
By Oliver F. Weaver, D.D. 


In atu her irridescent glory famed Pike’s Peak shone 
down upon the delegates to the convention of synod, May 
16, 17 and 18, meeting in the shadows of the lofty peak 
where synod was cradled just forty-eight years ago. 

Colorado Springs congregation, Pastor and Mrs. R. B. 
Wolf, coincidentally president of synod and of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, respectively, with Laymen Belschner, 
Hiller, Launer, Student Kover and other efficient men and 
women, proved unexcelled hosts. 

The attendance and spirit were among the best in its his- 
tory. New faces were those of the Rev. Albert H. Buhl, 
Epiphany, Denver, and the Rev. Erwin A. Wendt, El Paso, 
Texas. 

Never were richer, fuller messages, sermons and ad- 
dresses given at a synod. 


President’s Sermon a Challenge 


The president’s sermon at the Communion Service Tues- 
day evening gripped the hearts of the convention with its 
serious, logical challenge to sound, practical Christianity. 
All thrilled to the poetry and beauty of Dr. Wilson P. Ard’s 
Matin sermon on “Heaven’s Love-call to the Hearts of 
Men.” Dr. W. F. Rangeler, Dean of Western Seminary, un- 
folded larger visions of the Ascension. Dr. H. F. Martin, 
president of Midland College, in the banquet address pre- 
sented the equation for right living and its moral and spir- 
itual results. Dr. G. L. Anderson, professor in Colorado 


College, gave a most excellent study of “Christian Service, 


the Hope of Democracy.” 
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Dr. S. T. Nicholas, representing the United Lutheran 
Church, in his wise and friendly counsel given in his sincere 
and winning style, added greatly to the wholesome atmos- 
phere of the convention. His addresses on “The Devotional 
Life of the Minister,’ “Publishers of the Word,” “Calendar 
of Causes,” and his “Councilmen’s Conference,” were filled 
with practical helpfulness. 

Of special interest was the women’s service Wednesday 
evening in which synod joined and heard Mrs. W. H. Gable 
of the Rocky Boy Mission in Montana. Her story of that 
work given in her unassuming and gracious way was a 
vivid picture of our efforts to give the Gospel to the Indians. 

Tabitha Home was presented by Dr. M. A. Ritzen and 
the campaign to raise $100,000 in 1940 was voted hearty 
approval. 

Midland College and its needs in the crisis of the Christian 
school in meeting non-Christian education was presented 
by President Martin. Synod voted an increase of fifty cents 
per capita in the apportionment to Midland. 


Elections 

Officers elected were: President, R. B. Wolf, D.D., Colorado 
Springs; secretary, the Rev. W. F. Martin, Albuquerque; 
statistical secretary, the Rev. Joseph W. Petersen, Belen, 
N. M.; treasurer, Mr. Dwight S. Young, Denver. 

Mr. E. H. Rights of Messiah Church, Denver, newly ap- 
pointed member of the Board of\ American Missions, gave 
closer contact with the Board and added with his presence 
and counsel. 

Laramie, Wyo., will be the place of the next meeting, May 
7-9, 1940. Due to the fact that 1941 is the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of synod, also of the Albuquerque congregation, an 
invitation from there was accepted for 1941. Plans are 
under way to make this a memorable occasion. 

At the hospitable reception given to the delegates, greet- 
ings were brought by the Mayor of the city and from the 
local Ministerial Association. It was more like a reunion, 
for when workers in the Kingdom do not see each other 
for a year and have to travel, some of them 700 miles or 
more, the heart is hungry for social fellowship with one’s 
own kind. 

Intensive sessions occupied the two days—reports, routine 
and elections receiving due attention. There is but one 
vacancy, the little mountain village of Gypsum. A new field 
is under immediate consideration. In spite of difficulties and 
financial distress, determination, courage and hope prevail. 

The Children of the Church project received much con- 
sideration and efforts of the Luther League to hold a three- 
day camp convention were endorsed by synod. 

The Brotherhood, under the direction of Mr. D. W. Dryden, 
retiring president, gave a statement of its work, and heard 
the Rev. Charles R. Streamer give a report of the Baltimore 
Convention. Mr. W. J. Kulow of Laramie, Wyo., is the 
new president. 


Combination Banquet 

It has become a tradition out here to close with an all- 
synod banquet, including delegates to synod, Women’s Mis- 
_ sionary Society, Brotherhood, Young People, and local con- 
gregation, a happy occasion, with addresses, music, intro- 
ductions, recognition felicitations and singing. This was held 
in the Cliff House, near the Garden of the Gods. Never was 
the host pastor, Dr. Wolf, in better form to lead this joyful 
gathering. He says it is probably his swan song at enter- 
taining synod, though we disagree—and with singing “Auld 
Lang Syne” another convention of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod passed into history, Pastor Charles S. Bream and his 
group going north 400 miles to Casper, Pastor Erwin A. 
Wendt and his group turning south 700 miles to El Paso, the 
others in between holding up the Cross and proclaiming 
the only Message that can save this world. 


An 
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“IT ISN’T WORTH IT” 


By Andreas Bard, D.D., St. Mark’s, Kansas City, Missouri 


HERE 1s something for those who scoff at the “preach- 
ments” of the Bible. Are the stories of Jesus Oriental 
exaggerations and far-fetched fantasies? 

Consider the story of the farmer who thought of nothing 
but bigger barns and through his passion for wealth lost his 
soul. An old parable, but is it antiquated? 

Kansas City, Mo., is in the national limelight. Federal 
investigators are boring into the scandal of political grafters. 
Incredible graft has come to light. The Pendergast machine 
is tottering before the rising tide of public opinion. The 
way of the transgressor is hard. 

But there is many a human tragedy involved in this vast 
deluge. However terrible the squandering of money and the 
carnival of corruption may appear, it is as nothing compared 
to the salvaging of immortal souls! 

A Lutheran family united with St. Mark’s of Kansas City 
a number of years ago. They came from St. Joseph, Mo., 
and lived in a humble home. There were certain qualities 
about the father that made him friends. He was faithful at 
all the services of the church, had an executive position in 
the Men’s Bible Class and saw to it that his children received 
proper religious instructions. 

But he also impressed the political boss of Missouri. A 
young man was wanted who was trustworthy, loyal to his 
friends and—close-mouthed! The details of this entangle- 
ment need not be stated here. Suffice it to say that after 
entering the political ring, our good friend rose swiftly and 
conspicuously as the right hand of the boss and as the pos- 
sessor of considerable wealth. 

Then came the great collapse. Pendergast was indicted 
and the searchlight was turned on every angle of his multi- 
form activities. The man whom he had made his tool was 
grilled for three days and had to reveal the unfathomable 
depth of political graft. He was not a willing witness. He 
first tried to be loyal to the man who made him. It was a 
good trait poorly applied. At last he broke and told all he 
knew. But the strain was too great. Realizing that his good 
name and that of his family were gone forever, feeling that 
he could not be silent to protect his “benefactor,” he left two 
suicide notes and disappeared. Up to the present writing his 
body has not been recovered from the Missouri River and 
some opine that he simply disappeared, but whatever the 
facts will reveal, his life will go down as a complete failure. 

The writer, who is a friend and pastor of the family, went 
to the beautiful home of the suicide to offer what comfort he 
could to the good wife. He had been there at the funeral 
of a daughter and had enjoyed wedding celebrations under 
that roof, but this time his visit was one of profoundest 
sorrow and sympathy. How often he had regretted the 
absence of these people, formerly so faithful at the church! 
Can the accumulation of wealth and power compensate for 
the loss of religion? 

As I left, a young man and a relative of the deceased 
shook my hand in parting and said, “It wasn’t worth it.” 

Shakespeare put on the lips of a politician these telling 
words: “If I had served my God with half the heart that I 
have served the king, He would not leave me in this lone- 
liness.” 

Perhaps the Bible is not quite as antiquated as some of 
its critics would have us believe. “What profiteth it a man, 
though he gain the whole world and lose his soul!” 


Have you noticed how much of the church’s program of 
activity is planned for folks able-bodied enough to come 
to the church building? The Master said, “Go, tell,’ and 
“Go, make disciples,” but we have a tendency to say or 
imply, “Come.” C. H. B. Lewis. 
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EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Truths Among Errors Have Significance 
By Dr. J. L. Neve, Springfield, Ohio 


DuRING a recent journey to the Pacific Coast I had the 
opportunity to study Evangelistic Societies of many names. 
We have them in our cities all over the country, but they are 
impressively numerous in California. In the following es- 
timate I am including many of the Holiness and Pentecostal 
organizations, of which since 1880 not less than twenty-five 
of these have been organized in America. Outstanding with 
them all is their evangelistic character. They differ much 
in their practice. Quite a number of their speakers are 
women. 

An institution such as the Church of the Open Door in 
Los Angeles, Calif., which is connected with a widely known 
Bible school and with the Biola Publishing Company, is out- 
spokenly conservative. The leaders in the Church of the 
Nazarene also aim to find a middle road between the emo- 
tional and the conservative types of religion. These two 
organizations are not included in this review. 

Concerning many of the associations here under considera- 
tion one must deplore two things: (1) The practice of many 
of their speakers constantly to compliment personalities 
when in the Church all attention should be turned to God 
and His salvation through Christ; and (2) the creation of a 
wrong taste in religion by the use of superficial hymns, by 
the aim at undignified witticisms and by the cultivation of a 
type of revivalism which is sometimes referred to as a 
travesty on religion. 

Still it must not be overlooked that these evangelistic 
organizations fill a need in the religious endeavors of our 
country. Yes, in their conceptions and practice they are 
very different from our historic churches. But most of the 
people that are gathered here in song, in the giving of testi- 
mony, in shouting and clapping of hands would not feel at 
home in our leading churches with their set services, their 
decorum, their liturgies. They have not learned what it is 
to worship, to wait and to let God speak to the soul; to 
them, religion is right from the start activism, testimony, 
demonstration. It is always man who is doing. 

They have a number of “fundamentals.” Among these are 
truly Scriptural tenets: such as the fact of God’s holiness, 
retribution for the persistent sinner, the demand of repent- 
ance and conversion, faith in Christ’s message of forgive- 
ness through His atoning blood, the personal experience of 
regeneration, which must be followed by a life of struggle 
against sin. 

Disproportioned Emphases 

Many, without sufficient caution, stress entire sanctifica- 
tion on the basis of a “second blessing,” to be evidenced, 
according to some, by certain gifts of the Spirit (healing, 
speaking with tongues). In most groups the nearness of 
Christ’s second coming has much emphasis. They do not 
feel the need of relating, doctrinally, the facts of religion to 
each other by being guided by the “analogy of faith” 
(Romans 12:6). For instance, the need of distinguishing 
between law and gospel for enjoying the full comfort and 
consolation in the promises of God is to them not a matter ot 
interest. They are much opposed to all form in religion, to 
the historical statements of the faith, to the catechism, to 
liturgy. 

Upon this position they do not see that through these 
channels there flows a rich heritage of Scripture truth and 
Christian experience that could be used also in the evan- 
gelistic activity of the congregation of believers. 

Far be it from me to speak disparagingly of these asso- 
ciations. They have a mission, especially among the com- 
mon, uneducated folk who with sincerity of their hearts 
are longing for the comforting message of salvation, for 
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fellowship with other believers and for an opportunity to 
testify and to do something for their Saviour. It was Jesus 
Who said: “And to the poor the gospel is preached.” A lead- 
ing lady missionary wrote in response to an inquiry: “The 
Lord gives us many precious souls.” So we welcome them, 
and we are frankly open to the question whether sometimes 
the doctrinal churches might not learn from them in the 
simplicity of their preaching and from the directness of their 
appeal to the consciences of their hearers. 


TOMORROW’S BENEVOLENCE 


Startling Appraisal of “Ourselves” and “Others” 
By Pastor Carl W. Nutzhorn, Rockville Center, New York 


SEcRETARY W. H. GrReEveER’S report of the “Meeting of the 
Executive Board” appearing in the April 26, 1939, issue of 
Tue LUTHERAN summarizes the work of a special committee 
appointed to devise ways and means for the raising of 100 
per cent of the U. L. C. A. apportionment in 1939 and 1940. 

On page 13 appears this sentence: “The synods are ready 
to co-operate, and would welcome and follow any sugges- 
tions which the church may make.” Construing this in the 
very wide sense as an invitation for ideas even from indi- 
viduals in the church, the following is submitted: 


I. An Inadequate Goal 

The total apportionment of $2,000,000 is inadequate to 
achieve the purpose for which it is at present really in- 
tended. 

To what reality in the life and experience of the church 
is it related? 

It appears to be an arbitrary total, which the church has 
never raised. The records of the last ten years indicate an 
average return of about one-half, roughly speaking, of the 
total set up in the budget. The church has functioned on 
that basis, and we have been justifying ourselves with the 
explanation that it is not a real, necessary budget total, but 
a goal, an ideal which it is good to have. 

Under this arrangement it has been possible for some con- 
gregations to raise their “apportionment” year after year 
and to be content and self-satisfied with that. Others who 
find it far beyond their present powers dismiss the matter 
with the thought that the apportionment is only an ideal, so 
“we'll do what we can.” In both classes benevolence be- 
comes a static matter, with nothing exciting in it. 

Thus neither of the two classes is regularly furnished by 
the U. L. C. A. with any stirring incentive to progressive 
growth from year to year, because the U. L. C. A. does not 
practically plan for it. 

If the U. L. C. A. total apportionment for benevolence is 
to be in the future still an “ideal,” we clearly need a much 
more inspiring and challenging ideal, which will be related 
to real conditions in the church and nation, and which will 
at the same time picture to us dramatically our benevolence 
responsibility in its true proportions. The $2,000,000 goal 
does not measure up to any of these requirements. 


II. Satisfaction Begins at $14,000,000 

To make clear to the rank and file of the church the true 
size of our benevolence responsibility for the work of the 
Kingdom, we must set for the U. L. C. A. a goal of $14,000,000 
as a minimum. 

The answer to the question “Why?” is this: 

Because $14,000,000 is a practical demonstration of what 
it will cost us in cold cash to “love our neighbor as our- 
selves.” 

Such realism will give even our strongest congregations 
an ideal possessed of enough power and challenge for the 

(Continued on page 21) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


“Made in Japan” Must Be stamped upon other things than 
the cheap commodities that attempt to flood our markets, even 
upon news. From the Tokyo studios of the Japan Broad- 
casting Corporation, programs in eight different languages are 
being sent constantly to all parts of the world. Europe re- 
ceives two broadcasts daily in German, French and English; 
the eastern part of the United States receives two; the 
western parts and Hawaii receive three, presumably be- 
cause of the large number of Japanese nationals in these 
last-named districts. Brazil is addressed in Portuguese, 
and the rest of South America in Spanish; the South Seas 
territory, which includes Manila, Hong Kong, Siam, French 
Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, is favored with broad- 
casts in French, Dutch, Chinese, and Japanese. All broad- 
casts, without exception, are followed by a Japanese ver- 
sion for Nippon’s nationals wherever they may be. The 
service is frankly propagandist, not only to stimulate the 
patriotism of Japanese everywhere, but also to influence 
public opinion in the Western nations; counteract Chinese 
propaganda, and further the commercial interests of Nippon. 
However, Japan sees to it that none of these news-favored 
nations can acknowledge the service by offering broadcasts 
in return. In Japan all radio sets, including those of Euro- 
pean and American residents, are thoroughly shorn of their 
short-wave mechanism. Naturally that casts doubt and dis- 
trust upon the truthfulness of Japan’s broadcasts. Such is 
always the penalty when a military regime interrupts the 
normal relationships among nations and governments. By 
the way, have you picked up any of these broadcasts? 


The Cause of Motor Accidents, as well as of the less 
serious difficulties of auto drivers, rests back upon certain 
facts recently made public by the Automobile Club of New 
York. Drivers of the 26,000,000 passenger cars in the United 
States during 1938 were troubled with 10,000,000 flat tires 
and blowouts. During the same year drivers ran out of 
gasoline on the road 1,350,000 times. Running out of gaso- 
line, of course, was just plain thoughtlessness; but the tire 
troubles, and the too frequent accidents and fatalities, were 
caused by speedsters in cars equipped with tires worn down 
below the limits of safety. But more than worn tires are 
complained of. There are the dangers incident to cars that 
are “trade-ins” but resold though unfit for use on crowded 
highways. 


Orthodox Judaism Has Had Its Problems multiplied by 
modern science. For their solution a permanent Jewish 
Court of Justice (Beth Din) has just been established in 
New York City, whose office it is to interpret and apply the 
Law of Moses and the Talmudic developments of the same 
to the life and conduct of the present-day faithful. The 
_ Court, composed of three judges, will sit daily, except on 
_ religious holidays, to pass judgment on divorce and slander 
suits, business disputes, and the more subtle religious ques- 
tions that invade the ceremonial law through the use of 
modern inventions and domestic conveniences. Autos and 
airplanes have increased the scope of travel. How can a 
good Jew be true to the law of “a Sabbath day’s journey” 
(three-fourths of a mile) and use either on that sacred day? 
Moses forbade the making of a fire on the Sabbath. Jews 
with gas or electric stoves, and even electric lights, may 
meet that situation by starting them before the Sabbath 
begins, and keeping them going; but how can they open a 
refrigerator that turns on an electric light as it opens, and 
thus starts a fire? One wonders at the inconsiderateness 
of science. 
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Russia Is Conducting a Modified prohibition campaign 
against its national drink, vodka. They are trying the ex- 
pulsive power of other drinks—especially wine and beer. 
The prime mover in this campaign is said to be no other 
than Stalin himself, under whose direction wine-making has 
been vigorously promoted. Last year 100,000,000 quarts of 
wine were produced to tempt the appetites of the Soviet’s 
citizenry away from vodka; by 1942 the yearly output is to 
be raised to 150,000,000 quarts. For those who have profited 
by the Stakhanoff method of speeding up production in the 
shops and plants, champagne, to the amount of 1,100,000 
magnums, was bottled last year, as over against 160,000 
magnums three years before. This helps the “Stakhanoffists” 
to extend their feeling of superiority to the things they buy 
—a feeling the more comfortable because these super- 
workmen may not hoard their larger earnings. The pro- 
duction of beer, so far, has been a failure, because the poor 
quality of the commodity has naturally discouraged its use 
among the rank and file of the proletariat. The Soviet Food 
Commissariat puts the blame for this upon the brewers, 
because they neither use the cultivated hops and barley 
now grown on the Soviet-controlled collectivist farms, nor 
retain their finished product long enough to develop the 
proper qualities of lager. Now, if Stalin could achieve his 
desire, and obtain a really happy “Munich pact,” the magic 
of that name might improve the quality of Russian beer 
and increase its use among the super-patriots of the Soviet. 


The Legislators of Ohio Think that women should not be 
barmaids. To cure the present ill, a measure has just re- 
ceived the approval of the House which is designed “to 
keep women from behind bars, and prohibit them from per- 
forming a bartender’s duties.” The law strikes a noble note 
which should cause some kind of a halo to surround the 
august heads of the representatives responsible, since it is 
intended that “maids should be protected from the insults 
of intoxicated persons.” Some of the cultured legislators 
volunteered the thoughtful observation that “women can’t 
mix a good cocktail anyway,” a comment which probably 
was the enlightening and effective factor in the vote. How- 
ever, with rare, though obscure, discrimination, the Ohio 
solons saw no reason why the same girls should not serve 
liquor at tables, and uncap beer bottles for the genteel guests 
who sat down to drink. Such wisdom is justified of her 
children. Still less did they feel moved to take action against 
the combination of hostesses and morality. 


The “Sickness of Modern Civilization” caused Prof. E. A. 
Strecher, head of the psychiatry department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, recently to preach an unintentional ser- 
mon. In an appearance before the national Academy of 
Medicine he declared: “The values of civilization are in 
urgent need of appraisal. Material values in particular need 
downward revision. They exert a power markedly in excess 
of actual values, and there is danger that real values may 
be bludgeoned into insensibility by material impacts.” That’s 
what the Christian faith has been saying in a thousand ways 
for centuries, and it has been furnishing many suggestive 
texts to point its message. Still more recently another 
psychiatrist, Dr. Paul Schilder, made a more specific ap- 
plication of the warning before the American Psychiatric 
Association in Chicago. His contention was that civilized 
man “may be committing mental suicide by overdeveloping 
his brain”; and he illustrated by pointing out that “the pres- 
ent generation of jitterbugs and swing dancers may be an 
indication of a slipping of the human mind just as the great 
dancing epidemics of the middle ages were the forerunners 
ofa aeietoa period in human history.” Well, there is at 
least one comfort about that; we can attribute swing and the 
jitterbugs to delirium and not to art. And maybe an ef- 
ficient anti-bug influence can be discovered. 
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WORDS’ MEANINGS IMPORTANT 


In THE recent report of the Executive Board of the 
United Lutheran Church, then in the presentation of the 
interests of the United Lutheran Church by its representa- 
tives at the 1939 conventions of its constituent synods and 
finally by the article by the Rev. C. W. Nutzhorn which 
begins on page twelve of this issue of THe LuTHERAN, the 
terms Apportionment and Benevolence are used or implied. 
There is nothing surprising in their employment. They 
appear in our most widely circulated and most definitely 
official literature, such as our Year Book and the Every 
Member Canvass aids. Benevolences—apportioned and un- 
apportioned, paid and not paid—have become not only “work 
words” but terms which are “intimately and inseparably 
joined together,” one might say. To this there could be no 
objection, provided the combination did not obscure the 
particular significance of each. But unfortunately for the 
church’s activities and for the individual member’s valua- 
tion of divine grace bestowed upon him, we have not re- 
tained the accurate meaning of either. The result is much 
to be deplored. We suggest restoration of the correct inter- 
pretation of both. 


Apportionment 


A literal definition of this word Apportionment should be 
made by the members of the congregations so as to dis- 
entangle it from more general words and phrases. Only in 
its direct and its original significance does it fit properly and 
logically into our Church’s programs. It deals with dollars: 
the total amount of an apportionment states the monetary 
expense involved in the operations of a congregation or a 
synod or the entire U. L. C. A. It does not determine the 
motives, nature and needs of an enterprise, but its financial 
support. It usually implies principles of distributing a total 
amongst those who are the parties to the operation. 

In our United Lutheran Church, for its particular “causes,” 
there is a definite method of procedure. The various activ- 
ities in missions, education, pensions, administration and 
overhead are assigned to what we call boards and agencies. 
Each of these surveys its field of operation and estimates 
the sum needed to administer its functions for one year or 
for a biennium. These sums are submitted to the Executive 
Board. It is true that they do not add up to $2,000,000. They 
exceed that sum, but the Executive Board, perhaps mis- 
takenly, has deemed that amount the upper limit of the 
willingness of the members of the U. L. C. A. to pay. 
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Its first application is to the distribution of two million 
dollars among thirty-one constituent synods. From each of 
these the treasurer has the number of members reported by 
its congregations as having communed during the year pre- 
ceding the assignment of the sum which is that synod’s share 
of the total. The synods in turn subdivide the amount as- 
signed them and add the sum their own enterprises require. 
Thus one has the complete indication of per capita sharing. 

Some synods make factors of the congregations’ expenses, 
the sum given to benevolence and the current expenses of 
the previous year (three factors instead of one). In most 
congregations the member’s appraisal of his share deter- 
mines what he gives. In a few that possess cemeteries, a 
minimum of one dollar is required to retain connection. 

It is obvious from the above that terms often heard in 
debates on the Apportionment are not truly involved. Good 
will, free will, stewardship, tithing and taxation have great 
significance, but they do not belong to apportionments. They 
are germane to the exercise of Benevolence; to this word 
we now give attention. 


Benevolence 


Benevolence means “good will,” and its attainment is one 
of the most fascinating of all the attributes of which the 
grace of God is the originating source. For the will which 
is wished for, and to some measure acquired, is the good 
and gracious will of God. Subjected to analysis one realizes 
that such a state of grace is complex in its nature, its com- 
ponent parts appearing in different proportions in different 
believers in Christ. 

For some people the chief incentive to good will is grat- 
itude. Contemplation of daily life evokes the emotion of 
thankfulness. It is not, however, the attitude of the Pharisee, 
who thanks God he is not as other men are, but an all- 
absorbing, exciting emotion which takes possession of the 
poor, earth-bound, sinning human, who finds himself in an 
environment of communion with God. Thither he has 
come by a release we call divine forgiveness. 

But there is an even higher type of good will—higher be- 
cause it is more closely akin to the divine purposes for our 
lives. Its chief characteristic is obedience. With peculiar 
literalness it prays the petition, “Thy will be done by me,” 
and by divine love the human will becomes more and 
more intimately and joyously in accord with the will of God. 

But let either gratitude or obedience or both be the 
motivating force of benevolence, one sees it gradually take 
hold of the entirety of our beings, directing and controlling 
life, its opportunities and its possessions. It works from 
within: will and mind are transformed by its Spirit-applied 
forces. But its manifestations become visible. It fashions 
the lines of Christian faces and they are described as be- 
nignant in their appearance. It takes hold of the intellect, 
and men find enjoyment in following the principles of the 
kingdom of grace. It sees in property and circumstance the 
means and the opportunity to obey God’s good and gracious 
will so that prayers are answered and righteousness does 
not perish from the earth. Benevolence, we repeat, is an 
outstanding virtue. It comprises that attitude which Paul 
implies when he calls himself servant. 

Obviously one cannot measure this fruit of the Spirit in 
terms of dollars, nor can a great portion of its commands be 
performed by means of money. But money is one of its 
servants and in some places the only one on duty. For 
where one cannot directly use his hand or his tongue or his 
business, he can release other persons and underwrite re- 
mote enterprises. They are an expression of Benevolence. 
And when the company of believers is induced by gratitude 
and obedience to undertake an enterprise, the amount of 
money needed is estimated and divided among them for 
payment. A performance of Benevolence is thus an 
Apportionment. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THE origins of popular proverbs excite one’s curiosity. 
The one just now in our mind concerns the last straw that 
broke the camel’s back. In North America camels are rare 
beasts that we associate with circuses and the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Certainly no one in this country ever heard 
of loading one of them with straw. Perhaps in Arabia or 
in Syria or in Egypt, these patient (?) beasts are burden 
bearers for forage, but even there the process of loading 
would hardly be at the rate of one straw at a time. Evi- 
dently there is a peculiar custom about their use as beasts 
of burden, whence the proverb. We use it in America when 
the limit of bearing or forbearing has been reached and 
just passed. 

For example, one of our Quaker City editorialists has 
been harassed to the breaking point by a song which is 
heard often on radio programs. For some time, in this 
man’s opinion, vocal offerings have grown sillier and sillier. 
In an effort toward uplift in the field of musical appreciation 
(and possibly for advertising purposes) classical composi- 
tions are the subjects of his editorial approval. Now it would 
jar the advocate of fugues, sonatas, concertos, symphonies 
and operas to have that “popular number,” “Three Little 
Fishes,” aimed at him nightly. If you stop to think about it, 
finny creatures have figured prominently in recent months. 
Were not Harvard “high-brows” the personnel of some child- 
ish piscatorial practises “a short while since”? Some cynics 
insist that we are rapidly approaching childhood—second 
childhood. 

“The Children of the Church” 


THE final two words of the above paragraphs were used 
with a purpose. We desire to call your attention to a real 
advance in the recent educational classification approved 
by the United Lutheran Church in America. By these, per- 
sons under twelve years of age are now provided with spe- 
cial arrangements for the training given them by their con- 
gregations. Our personal interest was aroused by an adver- 
tisement of material for instructing them that appeared re- 
cently on the back page of THe LutTHErRAN. Since next Sun- 
day is popularly known as Children’s Day, we deem proper 
some comment on this latest recognition of the youngest 
group of members of our churches. The source of our in- 
formation is the Rev. Theodore K. Finck, who is in charge 
of the series of studies. 

The upper age limit we learned has been accepted after 
trial and approval in the American school system. The 
arrival at age twelve is a date point in the school life of 
the average boy and girl. They have been six years under 
“day school” instruction and they are at the threshold of 
the period which we call adolescence. Editor Finck told 
us that biological and psychological authorities are in agree- 
ment as to the propriety of recognizing the correctness of 
adjustments when the “child” has reached the age of twelve. 


A Correction 

ONcE upon a time we thought rather well of our infor- 
mation about the development of the human faculties. There 
were books half a century ago that located the strata of the 
human being’s mental nature somewhat as our scientists 
now locate levels in the ages of the earth’s progress from a 
molten mass to its present status of productivity, mineral, 
vegetable and animal. We were taught the age at which a 
child’s faculties of judgment, reason and constructive im- 
agination could be expected to appear. So we wanted to 
get some inside information on the relationships of the 
years under twelve. We were considerably taken aback 
when we discovered that our chart of development was 
about as valuable in the modern system of education as the 
map of Christopher Columbus would be to the navigator of 
the Queen Mary. In its defense about all that one can say 


is that scholars did advance toward intellectual, moral and 
spiritual maturity and Columbus did discover America. But 
both jobs are now done more easily and extensively. 

In spite of our fondness for our own generation’s ideas, 
we yield precedence to the dominant principle of the pres- 
ent-day method. Editor Finck told us the key word in the 
system under which the U. L. C. A. is developing the care 
of The Children of the Church is personality. In the days 
of our youth, it was the individual, if it was not some 
product of evolution, that one might be expected to classify 
as neuter since sex and soul were deemed merely phe- 
nomena of a complex of materialistic forces. 

We learned that personality is the main human factor when 
we inquired about the significance of the “new birth” in the 
plan of instruction under development. “We use literally 
the revelation which Jesus gave when He talked with 
Nicodemus about being born again, not of the flesh but of 
the spirit, and we deem that the development of the spir- 
itual life thus generated calls for the use of the means of 
grace. We use the methods of modern education, but they 
carry spiritual nourishment and power to the child,’ we 
were told. 

We would like to do a bit of boasting in connection with 
reporting what we learned. We would like to claim that 
Lutherans are the first to appropriate the values acquired 
during the past century in the realm of education, but 
Editor Finck promptly ruled out that claim. Religious edu- 
cation is advancing in several of the Protestant communions. 
We are indebted to two or three of them for experiments 
that indicate what is worth engrafting into our system. But 
we are not behind others, we learned. 


“There Wasn’t Time” 

In ONE of the commonwealths of the United States the 
law covering the sale of liquors to the people is so framed 
as to permit a wide range of “liberty” to persons able to 
pay the price of a retailer’s license. Restrictions on the de- 
livery to drinkers of intoxicants might logically be expected, 
since few members of state legislatures are too young to 
remember that abuses produced the prohibition amend- 
ments. And certainly none of them in any commonwealth 
is so youthful as to lack information on the promises made 
in 1932, when repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment was 
accomplished and loudly acclaimed. The saloon, one was 
told, would never be permitted to return. 

But let us be foolishly charitable and admit that some 
kind of mental disturbance has sponged from the minds of 
our legislators all. the accumulated lessons from experi- 
ence and all the solemn promises of pre-repeal campaigns. 
At least a person capable of winning the votes needed to 
send him to the capital of his state is not ignorant of nor 
insensible to the effects on men and women from the present 
lack of restrictions upon those who are licensed to sell in- 
toxicants. And if they were, the abuses have been brought 
to their attention by the petitions of constituents. In one 
commonwealth, where drunkenness, seduction, and infidelity 
have furnished reasons for the passage of restrictions—and 
where the desires of a great mass of citizens seemed about 
to become laws, the legislature adjourned with liquor bills 
“ynadopted.” They lacked time to pass them. The legis- 
lators were too busy with matters of partisanship. 

One wonders whether the memory of the citizen is even 
more faulty than is that of his lawmaking representative. 
For it is two decades since the decision to cut liquor out of 
the country and nearly a decade since a bunch of promises 
of regulating the sale of intoxicants persuaded the people 
to pass the Twenty-first Amendment. But there are only 
two years between election for legislatures. Apparently the 
voter cannot remember “what happened the last time.” 
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THE SHOME CIRCLE 


“And they brought young children to him, that he should touch them; 
and his disciples rebuked those that brought them, but when Jesus 
saw it, he was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. And 
he took them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed 


them.” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE CHILDREN IN CHURCH 


In the morn of the holy Sabbath 
I like in the church to see 
The dear little children clustered 
And worshiping there with me. 
I am sure that the gentle pastor, 
Whose words are like summer dew, 
Is cheered as he gazes over 
Those dear little heads in the pew. 


Faces earnest and thoughtful, 
Innocent, grave, and sweet— 
They look in the congregation 
Like lilies among the wheat; 
And I think that the tender Master, 
Whose mercies are ever new, 
Has a special benediction 
For those dear little heads in the pew. 


When they hear, “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” 
Or, “Suffer the babes to come,” 
They are glad that the loving Father 
Has given the lambs a home— 
A place of their own, with His people; 
He cares for me and for you, 
But close in his arms He gathers 
Those dear little heads in the pew. 


So I love, in the great assembly, 
On the Sabbath morn to see 
The dear little children clustered, 
And worshiping there with me, 
For I know that our heavenly Father, 
Whose mercies are ever new, 
Has a special benediction 
For those dear little heads in the pew. 
—Author Unknown. 


THE “KINDERGARTEN” 


Ou, THE children! Little children! see them 
gather day by day 

To use their baby fingers in the work that 
“seems like play.” 

Watch their earnest baby faces as they 
learn to think and do; 

How they stretch their wee endeavors to 
grasp the “old” and “new.” 


In our wondrous human gardens God’s lit- 
tle buds so fair 

Are blossoming, and blooming, and grow- 
ing everywhere! 

We must tend them, we must guard them, 


must help them as they grow, 
For Christ Himself caressed them when 
He dwelt with us below. 


So, let us love the children. Oh, let us 
make them glad! 

God does not want His “little ones” to suf- 
fer and be sad. 

Let us flood their hearts with sunshine, 
and teach them day by day 

The truest thoughts, the gladdest songs, 
the sweetest things to say. 

And Christ will aid our efforts! yes, that 
we surely know, 

And as we train the children, we train our- 
selves, and grow 

In nearness to that Father Who said so 
lovingly, 

“As ye do it to my little ones, ye do it 
unto Me!” —Mary D. Brine. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S PRAYER 


KNEELING, fair in the twilight gray, 
A beautiful child was learning to pray; 
His cheek was on his mother’s knee, 
His little bare feet half hidden, 
His smile was coming unbidden, 
And his heart brimful of glee. 


“I want to laugh. Is it naughty? Say? 

Oh, Mamma. I’ve had such fun today, 
I can hardly say my prayers, 

I don’t feel just like praying, 

I want to be out of doors playing, 
And run all undressed down stairs. ° 

“T can see the flowers in the garden bed, 

Shining so pretty, and sweet, and red, 
And Sammy is swinging I guess, 

Oh, everything is so fine out there, 

I want to put it all in my prayer, 
Do you mean I can do it by ‘Yes’? 


“When I say ‘Now I lay me’ word for word, 
It seems to me as if nobody heard, 
Would ‘Thank You, dear God,’ be right? 
Who gave me a mamma, 
And papa and Sammy— 
Oh, Mamma, you nodded I might.” 


Clasping his hands and hiding his face, 
Unconsciously yearning for help and for 
grace, 
The little one now began. 
His mother’s nod and sanction sweet 
Had led him close to the dear Lord’s feet, 
And his words like music ran: 


“Thank You for making this home so nice, 
The flowers, and folks, and my two white 
mice, 
(I wish I could keep right on) 
I thank You, too, for every day, 
Only I’m most too glad to pray; 
Dear God, I think I’m done. 


“Now, Mamma, rock me—just a minute— 
And sing the hymn with ‘darling’ in it, 
I wish I could say my prayers! 
When I get big I know I can, 
Oh, won’t it be nice to be a man, 
And stay all night downstairs?” 


The mother singing, clasping him tight, 
Kissing and cooing a fond “Good night,” 
Had treasured his every word. 
For well she knew the artless joy 
And love of her precious, innocent boy, 
Were a prayer that her Lord had heard. 
—Mary E. Dodge. 


CHILDREN STILL 


WE SEEK no more a daily prize, 
Nor triumph in our dreams, 


' So changed the lustre of the skies, 


So faint and few the gleams. 

Yet comes anew, when others play, 
That unforgotten thrill, 

And are we dull and old today, 
Or only children still? 


We loved the battle once, but now 
We are not overbold;: . 
There’s wisdom on the weary brow, 
And in our hearts the cold. 
Yet in the light of eager eyes 
We lose the wintry chill, 
And then we are not overwise 
But simple children still. 
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The visions of our glorious youth 
Have faded long ago: 

We hope no more to find the truth, 
And should we care to know? 

Not ours to scale the viewless height, 
But there’s a purple hill, 

And still we gladden at the sight 
And climb as children still. 


How much of all the good we planned 
Is perfect or begun? 

Who watched the lifting of God’s hand, 
And waits for His “well done”? 

But when the children whom we love 
The good we missed fulfil, 

Thank God our hearts prevail to prove 
The hearts of children still. 

—Hugh Macnaughten. 


LEARNING FROM A 
BACHELOR 


By Hilda Richmond 


Youne Mrs. Clive groaned inwardly 
when she saw elegant Mr. Kenneth ap- 
proaching the cottage. The children’s toys 
were scattered over the living room floor 
and the children’s play suits were not as 
clean as she would have wished. Mr. Ken- 
neth was a bachelor and of course not in- 
terested in little children, but as it was 
chilly they could not be sent to the back 
lawn. Breathlessly, she tidied the room 
and exhorted the youngsters to be on their 
best behavior for she knew the gentleman 
would have to wait until Aunt Caroline 
arrived home, as his business was with 
her. Nervously, she opened the door and 
told him the circumstances while inviting 
him to enter and wait. 

“How do you do, Miss Ellen?” he asked 
as the little girl was presented. “What do 
you think of the weather today? Is it too 
cold to give your interesting family an 
airing?” 

Ellen, much flattered at being treated 
as a grownup, found her voice and told 
him that as soon as the sun shone she 
‘would take her doll out for a ride. Billy, 
politely waiting his turn, was eager to tell 
of a ball game to be held as soon as Tommy 
arrived, and he added that boys did not 
care what the weather was. They were 
always ready for a game. 

Mrs. Clive sat listening with increasing 
surprise. There was none of the usual run 
of asking ages, how much they weighed 
and whether or not they were in school. 
Mr. Kenneth might have been addressing 
persons of his own age, so naturally did he 
talk with them. They discussed good 
things served at parties, and he learned 
that they liked popcorn and taffy best, 
while he preferred peanuts and ice cream. 
The children knew the big building where 
he had his office, and were flattered to re- 
ceive an invitation to call with their father 
some day. Then they talked about swim- 
ming and the care one must take when 
examining birds’ nests and the fun it was 
to fish with bent pins and what kind of a 
dog made the best pet. By the time Aunt 
Caroline returned, they had reached the 
weighty topic of what kind of doll to give 
to a small relative for a birthday present 
—a question that had been puzzling Mr. 
Kenneth very much. 

“O, please, Mr. Kenneth, don’t give her 
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a doll that has its clothes sewed on!” said 
Ellen, clasping her hands in her earnest- 
ness. “The other kind is very much nicer.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion,” said 
the caller. “And now,” turning to Billy, 
“what kind of roller skates are the boys 
using? This little niece of mine has a 
twin brother and I want to get him the 
right present, too.” 

Aunt Caroline’s return broke up the con- 
versation and the young man said good-by 
to the children. But the incident was not 
forgotten by them, for when their father 
came home they told him all that had 
been said, and how Mr. Kenneth had prom- 
ised to take their advice about the gifts 
and how polite he was to them. 

“And he didn’t say ‘choo choo’ cars or 
‘doggie’ to us,” said Billy, “as if we were 
babies.” 

Over the children’s heads, Mr. Clive 
looked at his wife, and she flushed a little. 
“T like Mr. Kenneth very much,” she said 
with an answering glance which told that 
she meant to have her say first. “He ap- 
preciates the fact that children grow up 
and treats them according to their de- 
velopment. That is the proper way. Chil- 
dren do not remain babies always, how- 
ever difficult it may be for their mothers 
to realize it.” 

“Well done!” responded Mr. Clive, 
heartily. “What’s that old ‘saw’ about ‘a 
bachelor’s children and—’” 

“Tt’s ‘a bachelor’s wife and an old maid’s 
children,” corrected Mrs. Clive, “but all 
the same one can learn valuable lessons 
from a bachelor or from any other well- 
informed person.” 

“Can you learn lessons without going to 
school, Mother?” asked Ellen in perplexity. 

“My dear,” was the quick answer, “peo- 
ple who want to learn can find lessons in 
school and out of school as long as life 
lasts, and that is what your mother hopes 
to do.”—National Kindergarten Association. 


HOW BILLY WENT TO 
THE ANT 


Bitty stood beside the woodpile. His 
round, rosy face, where a smile usually 
could be seen, was sober. Worse than 
sober—it was almost cross. 

“I don’t see why Sallie wants so many 
sticks for that old kitchen stove!” he 
grumbled; “pretty nearly always she tells 
me the wood-box is empty, and will I 
please bring a few sticks!” Billy lived in 
the country. There were no gas stoves 
there. 

A little way from where Billy was 
standing was a sandy place. In the sand 
was a whole village of ant-hills. Billy 
would see the little black ants running 
around. “Wonder what’s going on over 
there! Must be a ball game or some kind 
of a holiday to make them so lively!” Billy 
forgot he was cross, and almost smiled at 
this thought. He went nearer the ant-hill 
village and knelt on the ground, so he 
could watch the tiny creatures’ move- 
ments. 

“Why, they’re working!” he said to him- 
self in surprise, after watching the busy 
activity in Antville. “Bringing up sand 
from the middle of the hill! Maybe one 
speck of sand is as heavy for them as a 
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big rock would be for me! Mamma told 
me once they had little halls and runways 
down inside. How do they do it? Now, if 
I should make a sand-pile and try to keep 
such a tiny hole through the center of it, 
I couldn’t! The sand would run all to- 
gether and fill it up.” 

Just then he caught sight of an ant out- 
side the cluster of ant-hills, carrying a 
load which seemed too much for his small 
size. Billy couldn’t exactly make out what 
it was—he would have needed a magnify- 
ing glass for that—but at any rate it was 
something the little black creature prized 
very, very much. 

He grasped it with his mouth and hur- 
ried toward an ant-hill courageously, but 
it was too heavy for him to carry far with- 
out stopping. He laid it down, then ran 
all around it. “Looking for a better way 
to get hold of it!” decided Billy. 

Taking it by the other end, the ant stag- 
gered on once more. This time he reached 
the steep side of an ant-hill before drop- 
ping his burden again. Then, starting back- 
ward up the slope, dragging his prize by 
one end, he edged slowly upward, bit by 
bit, while Billy watched admiringly. 

“He’s a worker!” said Billy to himself. 
“Td like to help him, but of course, I'd 
scare him away, and maybe spoil the whole 
ant-hill. He wouldn’t thank me for that! 
Wonder what he wants it for, anyway! 
Maybe it’s something for the baby ants, 
down inside there, to eat!” 

But the brave little worker was to have 
help, even though Billy could not give it. 
Two other ants came scrambling out of 
the hole and hurried down to where their 
friend was struggling; they took hold of 
the burden and helped him to drag it 
along. “How did he call to them, or how 
did they know about it?” Billy wondered. 
The three ants soon reached the opening 
of the top and disappeared from Billy’s 
sight, carrying their burden with them. 
He jumped to his feet. Suddenly he 
thought of a verse from the Bible that he 
had learned in Sunday school, “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and 
be wise.” 

“I’m not going to sit and dread that wood 
business any longer!” he declared man- 
fully. “I can fill up that box in no time if 
I go right at it, and I will too! I’d be 
ashamed to let that little speck of an ant 
do better with his work than I.”—Sel. 


SMILES 


“MoTHER, you must have known our 
principal when you went to school.” 

“Why, yes, I guess I did.” 

“He seemed to remember you today. He 
told me what a bright girl I was, and then 
he said, ‘It doesn’t seem possible that you 
can be Amy Jones’ daughter.’” 


AS YOU GO 


“ Dor all your i’s and cross all your t’s,’ 
says the teacher in the writing lesson. 
And the best way to do that is to dot and 
cross as you go. Do not wait until the line 
or page is written and then go back. Do 
your work well as you go. Then when 
you have finished you have finished.” 
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Some Church Problems 


Paul Prescribes the Way Out of Church Difficulties 
3 By D. BURT SMITH 
I Corinthians 1: 1-3, 10, 11; 4: 14-21; I Thessalonians 5: 12-15 
The Sunday School Lesson for June 11 


THE cHURCHES Paul established did not 
always run smoothly. There were rough 
places that annoyed, and careless persons 
dropped stumblingblocks that disturbed 
the progress of the brethren. Referring 
problems and difficulties to Paul was com- 
mon. At times cases were so mixed up 
that he undertook to straighten them out 
from a distance by writing a letter. It is 
quite comforting to church leaders now to 
learn that Paul had about the same round 
of perplexities as confront the modern 
church. He had a Jewish problem, in the 
sense of a Judaizing plan which undertook 
to discredit believing Gentiles unless they 
first submitted to Jewish rites. He found 
some believers not in agreement; personal 
scraps interfered with brotherly love. Some 
were proud and lordly in their attitudes. 
And some seemed to prefer turmoil to 
peace. Jealousy and vengeance, pharisaical 
boasting and condescending toleration were 
too much in evidence. Petty personalities 
and divided loyalties threatened the har- 
mony of the churches now and then. Paul 
had his hands full with these churches be- 
cause human nature is always a problem 
and is ever causing difficulty. Three sug- 
gestions come from three selected parts of 
two of Paul’s letters. Three words are 
proposed as helps toward solving problems 
and suppressing difficulties in the church 
today. 

Unanimity 


Paul poured himself out for the Corin- 
thian church. Much time he had spent 
there, He faced the hard task of unifying 
a group made up of Jews with their tra- 
ditional training and Gentiles with their 
traditional pagan practices. His means was 
the Gospel of Christ. To make Christ the 
center of thought, the object of worship, 
and the inspiration and standard for Chris- 
tian living was held before the Corinthian 
Christians as essential. All went well for 
a time. But strifes, variously caused, dis- 
rupted the congregation and pushed peace 
to the side. All this sounds as though it 
might have occurred last week in the 
church you know very well, for no church 
is immune from occasional upsets, due to 
a feverish attempt to be different, to tie 
back to former customs, or to foist a new 
leadership on the congregation. 

Paul fastened the cause back on the in- 
dividual. The problems were personal, even 
individual, and all difficulties were trace- 
able to indifferent, or obstreperous persons. 
That, too, sounds quite up-to-date. Paul 
had only one remedy; he could prescribe 
but one way out; he knew the rule and 
made no exceptions from it. He demanded 
unanimity—‘“in the same mind and in the 
same judgment.” The possibility of una- 
nimity for Christians is merely routine; it 
means adhering to Christ, taking His teach- 
ing as supreme counsel, and following Him 
as complete example. This means that 


factions in a congregation are not allow- 
able, in fact impossible, with Christ at the 
center. But in Corinth was an Apollos fac- 
tion, a Peter faction, a Paul faction, each 
contending for recognition as best and for 
more members. It was a contest for growth 
in factions, rather than in the church cen- 
tering around Christ. Too many boasted of 
their faction rather than their church. And 
this is also quite modern—so it is reported. 


Humility 

Paul seemed to boast in asking them to 
be followers of him, and to heed Timothy 
when he came to remind them of Paul’s 
ways and teaching. But this was the true 
boast of a truly humble man. Paul’s 
boasting was not in himself but in his 
Christ Whom he served. His record he 
paraded not for glory to himself but for 
Christ’s glory. Paul’s life was marked by 
humility, even unto sacrifice. 

Some had run away with matters, all 
puffed up over their standing, and lording 
it over others, having no fear of Paul’s 
getting back to Corinth. There seemed to 
be respect for Paul, a kind of solemn fear 
of him and his authority. They did not 
want to be denounced by him in the name 
of Christ. As long as they could do their 
Pharisee act they held heads high and 
goose-stepped with haughty indifference 
to righteousness and Christian teaching. 

Paul knew but one remedy for such un- 
desirables in the church. He did not sug- 
gest excommunicating them. He offered 
no plans for discipline. He called for a 
change of heart and mind and attitude. 
They were to humble themselves. Their 
words were to be altered, for God paid 
no attention to “the speech of them that 
are puffed up.” While lacking humility 
they were talking into a vacuum. Their 
high-sounding words did not carry as far 
as God, and made no impression on the 


THINK OF THESE 


CuurcH problems are not so hard as to 
turn consecrated Christians from them; 
with right methods the solutions are easy. 


One disagreeing member causes a lot of 
difficulty; if he is right, go with him; if 
wrong—do the best you can with him. 


Trying to do better than Jesus, to be 
wiser than His church, to set the pace for 
others may be daring, but is surely dan- 
gerous. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
Unity. I Corinthians 1: 10-17. 
Godliness. I Corinthians 4: 14-21. 
Fidelity. Galatians 1: 1-7. 
Obedience. Galatians 3: 20-28. 

* Love. I Thessalonians 4: 9-12. 
Sat. a e. I Thessalonians 4: 13-18. 
atchfulness. I Thessalonians 5: 4-11. 
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people. What a lot of church problems 
would be deleted if all of us were marked 
with true humility! 


Peaceableness 


This is a kind of keyword that gets too 
little use. Not always do Christians bother 
to conform their talking and acting to this 
word, peaceableness. To speak of peace 
and live up to it—list how many times you 
have done this within a month. Paul 
wanted church leaders and the people to 
be at peace among themselves. The lead- 
ers were particularly told to warn, com- 
fort, support, be patient, whenever con- 
ditions called for such necessary actions. 
Vengeance was to be taboo, and peaceable- 
ness was to be in unsullied evidence. 
Peaceableness is no easy matter, as Paul 
knew, for he wrote to the Romans: “If it 
be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at 
peace with all men.” But, hard as it may 
be, Paul prescribed this way for solving 
church problems. 

So here are three simple words of chal- 
lenge for Christians in the church to say, 
and to rule life and conduct by, if they 
want church problems solved and dif- 
ficulties supplanted—unanimity, hwmility, 
peaceableness. 


ALWAYS NEEDED 


A motHER was talking. Reference had 
been made to a young woman who had 
expressed no concern in having her 
mother’s advice or help. But this mother 
did not feel that this was the general rule 
among young women. Her opinion was 
that the feeling of need for a mother’s 
advice and help was never lost. Even full 
maturity, having gone far enough to be 
herself a mother, did not remove from her 
the desire to consult her mother many 
times when perplexities arose. 

We hear much about the changed at- 
titudes in the home, that parents do not 
care for their children as watchfully as 
they should, that children have grown 
away from their parents and feel superior 
to them. But is not such a condition ex- 
ceptional? There need be small hesita- 
tion in saying that parents may be at fault 
in allowing such an attitude to develop. 
Perhaps that Fourth Commandment pre- 
supposes that honor—deserving parents are 
the necessary preliminary to parent-honor- 
ing children. The mother who was talking 
apparently was the kind that children de- 
light to honor as long as they live, though 
the mother may be “lost awhile.” 

We stress training for parenthood and 
home-making and all-round citizenship. 
This is all done in the interest of the chil- 


‘dren, to make home life more certain of 


turning out symmetrical Christian citizens. 

But no matter how official and effective 
this training may be, or how splendidly it 
is applied, there remains some doubt as to 
the outcome unless, to start with, the 
parents have Christian background, and a 
sense of responsibility for whatever takes 
place in the growth and development of 
their children. Certainly the training is 
valuable and much to be desired, but 
training alone will not suffice. There must. 
be basic to it all a parental sense that has 
a moral and religious, as well as physical 
and social concern for the children. 
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The Young People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


QUESTION-MARKED 
AMUSEMENTS 


Ephesians 5: 3-14 


Someone has suggested that the same 
rule could be applied to amusements as to 
one’s linen. If in doubt about a piece of 
wearing apparel, send it to the laundry. 
If in doubt about any amusement, stay 
away from it. 

On the other hand, we cannot always 
trust our consciences to be right about 
amusements. Perhaps they need enlighten- 
ing. Conscience is the best guide we have, 
but we are responsible for keeping it at- 
tuned to the divine standards. A watch is 
not necessarily a sure recorder of time. 
It must be checked frequently with a mas- 
ter clock. There is a Master Conscience 
and the only safe way to keep our con- 
sciences reliable is to make frequent checks 
with Him. 

The word amusement means no thought, 
or unthinking. Those who selected our 
topics did not word our topic “Question- 
Marked Recreation.” Popularly the word 
recreation is often used in such a connec- 
tion. Strictly interpreting recreation, it 
could not be applied to any activity that 
did not build character. The world is mad 
after amusement, not recreation. It is 
bored with itself. It is afraid of the future. 
It has standards of conduct that it does 
not want to follow. It has an inner con- 
viction of guilt. It seeks to avoid thought. 
It asks for entertainment and activities to 
make it forget itself. It demands relaxa- 
tion, and far too often relaxation includes 
relaxed moral standards. 


Questionable 

Amusements may be questioned from at 
least three directions. Amusements must 
stand the test of popular judgment, of per- 
sonal conscience and the revealed will of 
God. 

“Everybody's doing it!” is sufficient jus- 
tification for any amusement in the minds 
of numberless young folks. There are 
fashions in amusements, as there are in 
women’s hats. Men must be very, very 
careful about criticizing the hats of their 
lady friends. For one thing they do foolish 
things themselves, because “Everybody’s 
doing it!” For another, they must not hurt 
feelings unnecessarily. And hats are a 
sore point with many of the fair sex. 
Amusements are adopted on the same 
basis as a young lady adopts a hat. If the 
style calls for wearing inverted cornu- 
copias, the young lady wears them even 
though she secretly admits “they look ter- 
rible.” We have seen girls smoking cig- 
arettes who were not enjoying themselves. 
They were awkward and self-conscious. 
A do-or-die expression was on their faces. 
But they were following the crowd! 


Shaping Opinion 
Popular judgment has more weight with 
most of us than we should like to admit. 
Think of the places we go and the things 


we do for amusement and note how many 
are accepted by us on the basis of pop- 
ularity. If only we could see back of pop- 
ular opinion the forces that shaped it. After 
the Great War the story of the propaganda 
methods of the nations was exposed to the 
public eye. Every factor that can create 
public opinion was directed by the gov- 
ernments to foster the war spirit. Lies 
were justified in order to secure victory. 
Truth itself was shaded and colored to fit 
into the picture desired by governments. 

Advertising uses all the arts learned from 
wartime propaganda. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, the silver screen and the radio are 
all enlisted in setting the amusement styles 
of the nation. New dances are publicized 
without even the virtue of grace and 
beauty. New games are pictured as en- 
listing the interest of the great and near- 
great. Cocktails are downed with a choke 
and splutter because no movie of “high 
society” dinners is without them. Men 
and women spend more time taxing their 
poor brains over new rules for bridge than 
they ever would apply to reading a worth- 
while book, all because the “best people” 
are playing them. Night clubs that offer 
poor food, vile drinks and risque floor 
shows are crowded because the word has 
been passed about that they are crowded 
every night. Best-sellers among the books 
of fiction must be waded through even 
though they tell a shameless story and 
have no artistic values. 

Back of all the fads in amusement is an 
elaborate system of propaganda. They are 
promoted because there is money in them. 
Every line of approach is used to make it 
seem that “everybody is doing it.” No 
young person wants to be different. Many 
of the amusement fads of the moment have 
no vices involved, unless it be the waste 
of time and money. But many more are 
definitely hurtful. They set habits that 
will grow to devastating proportions unless 
checked at the very beginning. A Chris- 
tian ought to have backbone enough to 
select his amusements for himself. 


The Test of Conscience 


Conscience is a meaningful word. Con 
means together. Science is knowledge. 
The conscience puts two and two together. 
It weighs right and wrong and comes to 
a decision about them. Sometimes people 
ask whether conscience is a safe guide. 
The answer is that conscience is the only 
guide we have. It is not necessarily safe, 
but it is always safest to follow it. 

Many crimes are committed without any 
remonstrance from the conscience. The 
murderer justifies himself by proclaiming 
the injustice that led to the act. The thief 
finds comfort in the fact that society has 
given him a raw deal. In psychology we 
speak of defence mechanisms. That means 
that the mind hunts around for an alibi 
for anything that is done. It tries to justify 
itself. Often it succeeds too well. 

God has not placed an unerring guide 
for life in our hearts. The conscience re- 
quires enlightenment. Facts must not only 


be compared with facts but also with the 
truth of God’s Word. If our consciences 
lave accepted the standards of value set 
by Jesus, they are safe guides. Simply 
because we can share any amusement 
without the pricking of conscience is not 
to say that it is right. Our consciences 
may be hardened, or they may be misled. 
Both popular judgment and the judgment 
of our own conscience are important, but 
neither is final. 


The Judgment of God 


We must never think of the judgments 
of God as being confined to great and im- 
portant happenings. God is concerned with 
our everyday life. Jesus helped us to see 
that God was a Father, and like a good 
father, knew and loved each of His chil- 
dren. The same God who was concerned 
with so unimportant a thing as the death 
of a sparrow, would also be concerned 
with the smallest interest of each of us. 
Definitely we may be sure that God is in- 
terested in our amusements. 

We may also be sure that God does not 
frown on recreation. Austerity and ab- 
stinence are not His program for His chil- 
dren. Repression of the play instinct is 
likely to result in some moral explosion. 

There is a story of John the Apostle 
quoted by W. A. Cameron in “Jesus and 
the Rising Generation.” A young Ephesian 
hunter came into John’s presence with an 
unstrung bow in his hand. He found the 
apostle playing with a tame dove. The 
young man expressed surprise that he 
would be so lightly employed. The apostle 
asked, “Why is the bow on thy shoulder 
unstrung?” “Because,” said the hunter, 
“if kept taut it will lose its spring.” “For 
the same reason,” said the apostle, “I play 
with this bird.” Though this story is not 
in the Bible it does come from very early 
times, and expresses a truth with regard 
to our need of recreation. Wholesome rec- 
reation requires no apology to God. 

By the standards of Christ we recognize 
that our recreation should not possess us, 
should not steal time and energy from our 
short lives that is out of proportion to our 
more serious engagements. Another Chris- 
tian principle is that “No pleasure should 
be gained at another’s loss.” But the final 
test is the character of Christ. If we know 
Him we should be able to discover His 
attitude toward any recreation. Where He 
would be out of place, there the Christian 
should be out of place. The question of all 
questions that should be asked in refer- 
ence to our amusements is this: “What 
would Jesus think about this?” If we have 
the answer to that question, may we have 
the courage to follow it. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, June 18. Dis- 
cussion questions: 1. The change in church 
attitudes toward recreation during the last 
twenty-five years. 2. Marked amusements 
in our community. 3. Games of chance 
and the Christian. 4. Improvements in the 
recreational program of our church. Next 
topic, Results of Repeal. 
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“BOOK “REVIEWS 


THE BOOK OF THE WAYS OF GOD 


By Emil G. Kraeling, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Old Testament, Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1939. Pages 
283. Price, $3.75. 


This volume contains an exhaustive ex- 
position of the unique, matchless Book of 
Job. It also contains eight illustrations and 
eight poems by the author. The work is 
so voluminous and comprehensive that a 
Conspectus of its contents fills four pages 
and a Partial Bibliography (English, Ger- 
man, and French) fills six pages. It is an 
intensive and extensive interpretation of 
the Book of Job, at once exegetical, arch- 
aeological, psychological and theological. 
All this is set forth in thirteen chapters. 
Indeed, nothing more is left to be said, so 
thoroughly has the author covered his 
field. 

The origin of the book of Job is shrouded 
in mystery. According to the author it 
originated in the eighth century B. C., was 
revised in the seventh century, underwent 
later revisions in the Persian and Greek 
periods, and received its present form as 
late as 350-300 B. C. In his own words: 
‘The Book of Job stands before us as a 
work that has had a chequered past. It 
does not belong to just one time or gen- 
eration but betrays the fact that it is the 
final harvest of a number of books about 
this individual of antiquity.” This state- 
ment is substantiated by pages of argu- 
ment. 

The writer (or writers) of the book was 
a Hebrew (or Hebrews) for the narrative 
implies and refiects the Hebrew religion. 
But Job himself was an Arab, of non- 
Israelite origin; hence what was a prob- 
lem to the Gentile Job and his friends— 
the seeming injustice of the just God—re- 
ceives its solution from “the ‘author’s’ 
higher Israelite insight.” But, while not 
a son of the chosen people, “Job the Arab 
is the godliest of men,” “a paragon of 
piety” and his case “assumes a breathless 
interest, for in it we see a great theology 
tried at the bar of the facts of life.” 

And the book is more than a theodicy— 
a justifying of God’s ways with man. “The 
book is many-sided. It indicates that God 
sometimes permits things to happen which 
are contrary to His love, in order that 
some desirable end may be attained. In 
this case it was a great end—to prove be- 
yond a doubt that there is such a thing 
as an unselfish love of God among men.” 
And the book also indicates the trial and 
triumph of faith. “The man who has re- 
pentantly put aside his criticism of God 
is shown at peace with Him in the attitude 
of faith. .. . He no longer needs a rational 
theodicy. He is ready to believe without 
understanding, knowing that no under- 
standing is possible.” And so, here at the 
end of the Book of Job, “The fruits of this 
great battle are garnered in. We find the 
hero freed from the only stain that marred 
him, and oblivious of his earthly assailants 
communing with the Creator.” From the 
few citations here made may be judged 
the very great value of the book. 

Joun W. Horine. 


THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS 


By Charles Samuel Braden. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Price, $1.50. 


This book covers a broad field in a brief 
yet comprehensive way. It is “A Short 
History” of the world’s religions. The pre- 
face states the aim to be “A brief, readable, 
comprehensive, reliable account of the de- 
velopment of the world religions, past and 
present, in simple, non-technical language.” 
The most significant facts about the origins, 
the founders, the development and the 
sacred literature of the great faiths of the 
world through all ages are given. 

There are thirteen chapters; namely, 
Religion; The Religions of Primitive Peo- 
ples; The Religions of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia; The Religions of Greece and Rome; 
The Religions of Northern Europe; Zoroas- 
trianism; Hinduism; Buddhism; The Re- 
ligions of China; The Religions of Japan; 
Judaism; Christianity; and Mohammedan- 
ism. 

Besides the ten-page general index and 
the index of the 122 gods mentioned in 
the volume, there are suggestions for fur- 
ther reading at the close of each chapter 
and a seven-page list of books of reference. 

The student of the religions of the world 
will not be surprised to find here almost 
twice as much space given to Hinduism 
and Christianity as is given to any other 
religion. Under Christianity various mod- 
erm isms are discussed. The author is 
a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church who has served in South America 
and as the assistant secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. Since 1926 he has 
taught in the department of history and 
literature of religions in Northwestern 
University. He writes in a style that is 
easy to read and he presents all of the 
religions in an unbiased and objective way. 
This is especially noticeable in the chap- 
ter on Christianity, where it is hard to 
tell that the author is an adherent to that 
faith. G. H. C. Parx. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF JESUS 


By Frederick Keller Stamm. Harper and 
es New York. Pages 285. Price, 
2.50. 


Dr. Stamm, pastor of the Clinton Ave- 
nue Community Church in Brooklyn, and 
for many years the leader in the radio 
service, “Highlights of the Bible,’ here 
presents thirty expository messages on the 
conversations of Jesus. Practically all of 
His conversations are included, arranged 
chronologically. The few that have es- 
caped his treatment are connected with 
miracles, such as the wedding at Cana. 
Each conversation suggests a topic by 
which the author applies Jesus’ words to 
present-day problems. The conversation 
with Zacchaeus is entitled: “The Way to 
Win a Man”; with Simon the Pharisee, 
“Jesus Looks at the Individual”; with the 
Syrophoenician woman, “Sheer Human 
Necessity.” 

One of the joys of this volume is its 
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freshness of interpretation. Dr. Stamm be- 
lieves that religion is basically ethical and 
approaches each passage from that point 
of view. In the temptation of Jesus, for 
example, he departs from the traditional 
exegesis and gives that whole experience 
an ethical flavor. The temptation to turn 
stones into bread did not arise so much 
out of Jesus’ personal hunger as out of a 
wrong desire to win people through their 
stomachs. “To listen to the world’s gross 
clamor of sense ... would have made him 
only a Bread-Messiah, not a physician of 
souls.” Again, in the discussion of Jesus’ 
conversation with the woman near Tyre 
and Sidon, Dr. Stamm goes beyond the 
ordinary explanation by linking that in- 
cident with the Pharisaical setting of the 
preceding verses. 

One cannot agree with everything said 
here by any means. In many instances the 
author’s application of Jesus’ words are 
entirely too negative. He has no use for 
creeds, dogmas, etc., and tells you about 
it in every other chapter. No doubt his 
criticism is directed at the formalism and 
terminology of them. But the impression 
he gives is that their values should be 
burned along with the forms. He certainly 
presents a convincing case for ethical 
Christianity, but one wishes he could pro- 
duce a similar volume on the relation of 
man to God. 

If anyone wants to consider himself a 
piker” in truly following the ethical 
principles of Jesus, let him digest this 
volume. Wiu11am M. Horn. 


THE PRAYER LIFE 


By Andrew Murray. Bible Institute Col- 
portage Association. Pages 153. Price, 35 
cents. 


The Bible Institute Colportage Associa- 
tion offers this inexpensive edition of Dr. 
Murray’s well-known book on prayer life. 
It is well printed with clear, large type on 
strong paper, bound in an attractive heavy 
paper cover. It does not seem necessary 
to note the contents of this well-known 
book. It is in three parts: I. The Prayer Life, 
devoted chiefly to calling attention to the 
sin of prayerlessness and how to overcome 
indifference to prayer. Part II contains 
fifteen brief essays on the Inner Chamber, 
where we pray and how we pray. Part III, 
The Deepest Secret of Pentecost, ten very 
brief essays on the relation of the Cross 
to Pentecost. 

The book is primarily for ministers who 
have lost the knack of prayer. It grew 
out of conferences in South Africa in 1912 
where, as is being revealed in our own 
pastors’ institutes, it became evident too 
many ministers neglect prayer. In view 
of this, presidents of synods might well 
recommend this inexpensive book of spir- 
itual treasure to their clergy or even have 
synod appropriate the small sum needed 
to give it to every minister for the 
strengthening of the spiritual life of the 
Church. C. P. Harry. 


Books reviewed in these columns may be 
obtained at The United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


CHRISTIAN FUNERALS 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I HAVE read with interest the article by 
Pastor Edward K. Rogers on “Christian 
Funerals” which appeared in a recent issue 
of your paper. 

The U. L. C. A. evidently feels that the 
same order should not be used for the 
burial of those who die in the Christian 
faith and those who do not. The Savannah 
Convention requested that an order be 
prepared for the burial of the latter. The 
Columbus Convention adopted the order 
there presented. 

What I should like to know is: Why is 
not this order in the Occasional Services? 
That volume is largely for the pastors. 
Everyone of us who is active has occasion 
to use such ar order. The only place 
where I know that it is to be found is in 
the Minutes of the Columbus Convention 
(pages 439-43) 

But in the Occasional Services we do 
have an Order for the Blessing of a Ceme- 
tery; Order for Thanksgiving and Bene- 
diction of Women after Childbirth; Office 
for the Blessing of a Steeple Cross; Reg- 
ulations for the Ringing of a Tower Bell, 
Peal, Chimes. Few pastors have occasion 
to use these, and then infrequently. How- 
ever, I am not objecting to their presence. 
1 do protest against the omission of an 
Order for the Burial of those who die 
without the sign of faith. 

Cartes J. Hines. 


LARGE ACCESSIONS 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

HERE Is = mething interesting and worth 
ioting: In 1936 the number of churches 
reporting in THe LUTHERAN as receiving 
100 new members was 33; in 1937 the num- 
ber was 29; in 1938—last year—the num- 
ber was 41; and so far this year there are 
49, which does not include Dr. Traub or 
Dr. Otterbein, both of whom have received 
many more than the hundred. This I be- 
lieve indicates a more favorable condition 
religiously, or a larger conception of serv- 
ice on the part of pastors. Would not a 
little item along this line from your pen 
be encouraging in the Church? 

Ottver D. BALTziy. 


TOMORROW'S BENEV- 
OLENCE 


(Continued from page 12) 


greatest of them. Rather than hoping that 
some day our churches may happen upon 
a vision of true stewardship, via education 
to an Old Testament ideal of a tithe, it will 
vividly set before us now an adequate, 
Christian, New Testament “goal” as an end 
toward which to direct our efforts: “Unto 
our neighbor as unto ourselves.” 

Such realism will give to the U. L. C. A. 
and to every congregation an adequate 
Christian standard for the measurement 
of stewardship attainments, our growth in 
the grace of giving. Our obligation, by 
any truly Christian standard, is not 


$2,000,000. At present, it is as a simple 
matter of fact, not less than $14,000,000. 
And by the same token, a 100 per cent 
payment of the apportionment is not to 
be taken as evidence that we have ful- 
filled our part. Our part must be estimated 
in the light of the $14,000,000. 

Again the question, “Why?” 

Because the total congregational expense 
for the U. L. C. A. amounts to $14,000,000. 
(See pages 517 of the “Minutes of the 
Baltimore Convention, 1938.”) 

“Thou shalt 1ove thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Theretore, $14,000,000 “for ourselves 
means $14,000,000 “for others.” Measured 
oy that standard our “hundred percenters” 
on the $200,000 scale, and all the resi of 
us as well. are seen in proper focus. 

Let’s begin by wiping away the fog or 
an inadequate ideal. 


III. Advantages of a Genuine Ideal 


In addition to the above-mentioned ade- 
quate ideal or “goal” and an adequate 
Christian standard of measurement, if we 
set regularly before our U. L. C. A. a 
benevolence budget equal to our congre- 
gational expenditures, we shall have the 
followir, desirable features: 


1. We shall have at all times a chal- 
lenging, relevant, live, changing goal, 
geared in to the actual financial perform- 
ance of the church from biennium to bi- 
ennium, as her financial power rises or 
falls. 


2. We shall have automatically in each 
congregation a sound self-determination 
of the local apportionment goal. Each con- 
gregation will always have the answer to 
the “Why-so-m uc h-f 0 r-our-apportion- 
ment?” question: namely, its own demon- 
strated financial power, . . . “as God has 
prospered us.” 


3. We shall divorce benevolence from 
the deadening influence of membership 
statistics and average per capitas of com- 
muning members, etc. This plan never dif- 
ferentiates between poor people and rich 
people, spiritually mature and immature 
Christians, or special blessings or unavoid- 
able handicaps among our congregations. 

As an ideal, the $2,000,000 plan is inade- 
quate and unconsciously and uninten- 
tionally misleading. Its present use is a 
hindrance rather than a help. 


IV. Planned Progress at the Source 


Since the benevolence giving of any con- 
gregation is based obviously upon willing- 
ness and ability, the starting place for any 
progress demands that the plan to be fol- 
lowed be in its very essence sound stew- 
ardship teaching and practice from start 
to finish. It must be realistic. 

The static, inadequate, sub-Christian 
$2,000,000 plan, unrelated to any reality 
in the life and experience of the church, 
does not possess that essentially sound 
stewardship quality to justify its continued 
use as a starting point. 

On the other hand, it is possible to set 
before every congregation every year a 
realistic, vivid, truly Christian, “custom- 
built” benevolence program. 
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1. It will start where the congregation 
actually is now in benevolence per- 
formance. 


2. It will automatically include the idea 
of progress year by year. 


3. It will automatically scale the rate 
of progress to the proven ability of the 
congregation year by year. 


4. It will be self-adjusting to local con- 
ditions in whatever part of the nation the 
congregation happens to be located, for 
good times and for bad times, depression 
or prosperity, while always aiming at prog- 
ress and growth. 


5. It will have the attainment of a scrip- 
tural, Christian ideal as its inspiration. 


6. It will produce in the very first year 
of its use as much as, or more than, the 
present $2,000,000 plan. 


7. It will place each congregation in 
competition with itself for self-improve- 
ment, rather than permit contentment with 
“meeting the apportionment.” 

Such a plan is simply this: 

Let every congregation make it the es- 
tablished practice to write into its local 
benevolence budget year by year an 
amount which increases by ten per cent 
(or any other self-determined rate of in- 
crease) the total of its actual payments 
for benevolence in the preceding year; 
and let each congregation think in terms of 
the principle “unto others as unto our- 
selves.” 

Each congregation will then have “an 
adequate ideal. 


Each congregation will then have a def- 
inite yearly goal in dollars and cents. No 
congregation will ever outgrow its plan, 
for the process of always doing better 
than its past best can go on forever. 

The final, all-important step is to labor 
for the willing acceptance of these prin- 
ciples by the individual Lutheran believer. 
He will have always his yearly goal and a 
lifetime Christian program. 

It seems a bit ill-fitted to our present 
needs to propose what amounts to a com- 
plete 100 per cent increase over our past 
performance as a church, and then to sub- 
mit as ways and means merely a statement 
that “the neglect of selfish and indifferent 
pastors” is responsible for the present state 
of affairs; that stewardship teaching for 
seminarians of the future, and the usual 
thing for the present, will bring about that 
great transformation, even with the pro- 
motion of an Old Testament ideal of a 
tithe. We pastors and congregations hardly 
need to be “set on fire”; clergy and laity 
alike will have more confidence in a 
steadily burning light and warmth of love 
to draw us on. “Unto others as unto our- 
selves” seems to include such light and 
love. 

We recall that the church referred back 
for further study an excellent and per- 
fectly sound pension plan for pastors, de- 
siring in its place a new plan so Christian 
in spirit that we gasped momentarily at 
its idea of equal pensions for all who had 
served. But in our hearts we felt in- 
stinctively that it was right. 

We may gasp momentarily at the idea of 
$14,000,000 as a benevolence ideal. But 
truly, do we not feel in our hearts that it, 
too, is right? 
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AS CHAPLAIN on the steamship 
Bremen, I had the privilege of spend- 
ing several days in our mission sta- 
tion in Buenos Aires. Leaving in 
February from Louisville, Ky., we 
were right in the midst of our win- 
ter. Mrs. Ladd and I went prepared 
for all kinds of weather, as every 
tourist to South America should. 
Our first stop was the Panama 
Canal. 

At Colon we picked up govern- 
ment officials, who lectured on the 
canal as we passed through. Ten 
hours were required to make the 
passage of some fifty miles. The 
Bremen was the largest ship ever to 
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SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR 


June 7, 1939 


countered a temperature of 125 de- 
grees as registered on street ther- 
mometers. 

The River Platte is too shallow for 
large ships, so we had to leave ours 
and board a train for a three hun- 
dred mile trip across the pampas. 
The train was a new one just im- 
ported from England. All the rail- 
roads of the Argentine are Russian 
broad-gauge, and the cars seemed 
about two feet wider inside than 
ours. It was especially appreciable 
in the diners. Most of the railroads 
of South America are owned by 
Great Britain. 

The pampas are barren of trees 
except those which man has planted. 


make this southern trip. We had Dr, Ira R. Ladd Describes Places and People But everywhere one sees willows 


more than ten thousand visitors 
aboard at nearly every port we 
touched. Cameras were freely used 
and there were no government restrictions. 
Almost every family on the cruise had a 
movie camera, including the pastor. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in the locks, due to the overhang of the 
captain’s bridge, which cleared the control 
houses on the locks by inches. If there had 
been a strong wind much damage might 
have been done, but there was none—the 
highest breeze on the whole 15,000 miles 
was five miles per hour, There was no 
sea-sickness on this trip! 

Our next port was Callao and nearby 
Lima, Peru. The seaport is eight miles 
from the capital, and the bus fare is three 
cents, American money. We spent a day 
there in the high Andes, ascending by a 
railroad that uses thirteen different kinds 
of locomotives in the crossing. The ascent 
is made by means of switchbacks. As 
the train came out, generally through a 
tunnel, to the edge of the mountain, the 
locomotive, or another, was attached to 
the other end of the train and the opera- 
tion reversed. Frequently the tracks lay 
almost a mile directly below and other 
mountains towered two more miles above 
you. Here we saw the only herds of llamas, 
the South American camel. They are used 
in the transportation of ores from the 
numerous silver mines. 


Fruit for a Dime 


Indians greeted the train at each stop 
with hand-wrought silver, rings, bracelets, 
etc. Fruit was also offered, a fine basket of 
mangoes, all for ten cents. There were 
also delicious chiramoyas, frozen apples, 
figs, oranges, dates, etc. As the Andes are 
absolutely barren, steppes are cut into the 
mountains and soil manufactured, A land- 
slide on the return trip covered our tracks 
with water, mud and huge boulders. 

The most striking sight in both Peru and 
Chile comes from the use of mud for 
houses, fences and other structures. There 
is no timber and little available rock for 
building. The unburned mud used in 
house-building is skilfully covered with 
whitewash and paint. Even on close in- 
spection you would think it was marble. 
As it practically never rains here, there is 
little disintegration. It has never rained on 
1,500 miles of the west coast. 

At the equator, near Ecuador, it was 85 


Seen in South America 


degrees at noon and below 70 at night. 
The Humboldt Antarctic current keeps it 
so cool that most of the ladies wore their 
fur coats each evening all the way from 
Panama to the Straits of Magellan. 


Land of Contrasts 


Chili, noted for her earthquakes as well 
as for her nitrates, is a land of strange 
contrasts. Snow and glaciers, huge hotels 
on nearby mountains for winter sports and 
tropical fruits in the protected valleys. But 
it is not only in vegetable life that this 
contrast is noted. Concessions for the ni- 
trates are owned mostly by very wealthy 
families, living for the most part perma- 
nently in France. Hence, here too poverty 
prevails and all the houses are of mud. In 
an earthquake like the one recently ex- 
perienced, coming as it did with explosive 
upward force, all these mud structures 
were left flat on the ground in dust, with 
resultant high mortality. There are many 
German settlements throughout South 
America, and a few of our Lutheran 
churches were destroyed. 

The old city of Magellanes, now known 
as Punta Arenas, the southernmost city 
in the world, is in the midst of a sheep- 
raising district. This, together with her 
trading with passing ships, has brought 
her great wealth. Not counting her high 
percentage of Indians, every sixth person 
is a millionaire. The entrance to the Straits 
from the west is beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. The Andes, not so high here as in 
Peru, come right down into the sea—as do 
the mountains on each side of South 
America. All the mountains in the Straits 
are snow-capped and you are never out 
of sight of one or more beautiful glaciers. 
Snow on the tops of the mountains gradu- 
ally fades out to a deep blue in the ice 
fields as they reach sea level. 

Halfway through the Straits you begin 
to feel the warm air of the Atlantic. I 
have not yet been able to determine the 
cause of the great difference in climate 
on the east and west coasts. It is really 
two South Americas. Buenos Aires, three 
hundred miles inland, and in the same 
latitude south, as New York City is north, 
has never known a killing frost. Tropical 
vegetation extends practically the whole 
length of the east coast. At Rio we en- 


and eucalyptus trees for wind- 

breaks. The greatest crop raised on 

them is sunflowers, of which South 
America raises millions of acres. Some 
corn is raised also. As dust storms are 
prevalent, it is necessary to protect or- 
chards and growing crops, as well as homes, 
with dense wind-breaks. 

Nevertheless the pampas are prolific of 
life. Thousands of sheep, horses and cattle 
are seen in single, rather small fields. None 
of our western prairies could ever hope to 
support such an amount of live stock. The 
reason is found in the fact that this is a 
district of continuous rains. Simple rota- 
tion of fields keeps cattle well fed. There 
is no freezing weather, and fields are 
flooded every few days. No grain feeding 
is necessary. 

Arriving in Buenos Aires we missed our 
pastor, who came to the station to meet 
us. He was a few minutes late and we had 
taken a cab to the City Hotel along with 
other passengers from the Bremen. We 
then called the parsonage by phone, and 
after dinner took a cab to Simbron 3182. 
Streets in South America generally have 
the house number last, as many bear 
names designating historical events, as 18th 
of July; so your house might be 18th of 
July, 3182. In Rio we walked along half-a- 
dozen streets so named. 


Parsonage Hospitality 


Since Buenos Aires is a very large city, 
we had asked to be directed to a hotel in 
the vicinity of our central Mission Station. 
But the pastor, the Rev. J. Christian Port, 
and his family would not hear to that, 
so we remained for several days in the 
parsonage. Never have we enjoyed finer 
hospitality, and it was especially appre- 
ciated so far from home, Far from home is 
right! Eighty cards and letters mailed from 


‘Punta Arenas arrived in the States about 


f£ve weeks later. Our Mission is beautiful, 
and so far beyond our expectations that 
we are still marveling. We had grown 
somewhat accustomed to Spanish architec- 
ture, but here we had the opportunity of 
enjoying it from the interior. 

If you can conceive of a modern large 
city block with alleys intersecting in the 
middle—well the southwest quarter is en- 
tirely occupied by our Mission. On the 
corner is the church, with the bronze 
plaque of the Luther Leagues of America; 
to the left is the parsonage for the Rey. 


Bite 
oe Fae 
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John Armbruster (away for the time on 
church business), and still further to the 
left is the large school conducted by the 
mission. To the rear is the janitor’s resi- 
dence, the residence of Pastor Port, and 
the school dormitory. Wide, nicely tiled 
courts traverse the structure in each direc- 
tion. The hum of preparations for the 
opening of school was on, for it was au- 
tumn there in March. In the open courts 
were ripe, large blue figs, oranges, grape- 
fruit, and decorative trees, including the 
national flowering tree, the Ceibo. 


Convert from Catholic'sm 


Tea and entertainment had been pre- 
pared for us at the outlying mission sta- 
tions, of which there are five in the city. 
We visited two of them and saw a third. 
It was necessary to speak through an in- 
terpreter, but of the genuineness of the 
welcome there could be no doubt. Each 
of our outlying missions is manned by a 
minister who is a convert from the priest- 
hood of the local Roman Catholic Church. 
They are now married and have some fine 
and intelligent children. On Sunday we 
attended Sunday school and the English 
and Spanish services in the main Mission. 
I had the privilege of preaching at the 
English service. In the afternoon and 
evening we were taken through the sub- 
urbs and some of the park sections of the 
city by one of the members in a Ford 
sedan. 

We have four hundred pupils in our 
church school. In our various missions the 
schools range from primary department to 
high and business schools. High standards 
are maintained, and our students come 
from substantial and influential families. 

Mr. Armbruster, senior pastor of the 
mission, was at Eldorado, visiting in our 
mission there some 250 miles northward. 
Miss Wilke, another of our missionaries in 
Buenos Aires, very kindly took us down- 
town and through the shopping district. 
Regardless of how much is purchased, one 
of the main objectives of a cruise seems 
to be shopping. Much complaint reached 
the operating staff of the ship, because we 
were in port four Sundays out of the six 
we were abroad. From our viewpoint too, 
as chaplain, it was not so good, as most of 
the passengers were off the ship on con- 
ducted tours. 

Services on the ship were well attended. 
The record books showed that many of 
our pastors and missionaries had officiated 
at previous services on the Bremen. Our 
Common Service Book was in use on the 
ship, and through Dr. Knubel an extra 
dozen were supplied just before the ship 
\ left New York. Many kind words of appre- 
ciation were spoken by passengers as we 
parted company at the end of the cruise. 
Considering the fact that one might think 
that people taking such trips, in general, 
might not care much for the church, we 
were agreeably surprised. Most of the pas- 
sengers were active members of some 
church. Only twenty of the nearly three 
hundred aboard were of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 


Varied Services 


At Rio we attended a Church of England 
service, and at Trinidad a Scotch Presby- 
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terian. English services are few and far 
between in South America. Three morning 
services and two Sunday evening services 
were held aboard the ship and one 
Wednesday evening service. Other official 
duties of the chaplain were to attend daily 
official staff meetings, call on the sick and 
help in the introduction of passengers to 
each other. 

There were two Roman Catholic priests 
on board, and masses were said each 
morning at an early hour. The two priests 
were most congenial and the official chap- 
lain has since visited me at my home in 
Louisville, Ky. He took Mrs. Ladd and 
myself into the chancel during the mass 
and explained the whole service step by 
step as the other priest conducted it. Some 
of his statements concerning the state of 
the Roman Catholic Church in South 
America were striking and shocking com- 
ing from such a source. Undoubtedly the 
Church of South America—95 per cent 
Roman Catholic, has too,much of the 
country’s wealth invested in church build- 
ings. Bahia, oldest city in Brazil, has a 
cathedral for each day of the year; some 
of them have cost many millions of dol- 
lars, while most of their citizens live in 
abject poverty. 

It was the consensus of opinion of mem- 
bers of the cruise that South America 
offers the greatest opportunity for future 
development of any country in the world. 
We had many world travelers aboard. The 
pampas alone have had their resources 
searcely scratched. Most of the outlying 
districts are sparsely settled and little de- 
veloped. All the nations of South Amer- 
ica, however, are a unit in announcing a 
warning through their consuls against 
settlers or anyone seeking employment 
coming to South America without suffi- 
cient funds to carry them a couple of 
years. With such funds, however, many 
have made immense fortunes in the past 
and are doing so at present. In the same 
manner we may say that our churches in 
South America have greater opportunities 
than anywhere in the world. 


TRAVEL AND REST 
By Ted Hart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lorp Gop of the nations of men: 

We wait in Thy peaceful courts, 

To think of the NOW and THEN— 
Life’s clashes and fevers and hurts, 
Its sins, its shouts, and Amen! 


The world with its feverish thrusts 
Is lost in the house of praise; 

Its silence allays all the lusts 

That cumber the traveler’s days. 
’Tis God Whom the pilgrim trusts. 


The sunrise of hope is ours, 

As we ponder the road we’ve come. 
Full many the moments and hours 
We've spent in our spiritual home— 
Quiet hours with the Heavenly Powers. 


And yet we must journey on 

To the bourne of the traveler’s rest. 
The guerdon of life is beyond, 

The home of all homes—the best. 
On earth is the trial, the test. 
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HANDWORK FOR VACA- 
TION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


TRIPLEX STAND-UP POSTERS 


Fascinating new group work planned for 
boys and girls of primary and junior age. 
Is so realistic that you almost expect the 
little figures to move about and speak. 

The three parts of the poster are put to- 
gether by an ingenious method that enables 
the poster to stand firmly on a broad base, 
yet the work is so simple as to be well 
pa the ability of the average primary 
child. 

A folder of directions and suggestions for 
the leader is included with each poster. 


A TRIPLEX STAND-UP POSTER 
STANDS FIRMLY ON TABLE 


TINE House 


ay LD 


No. 1495 


LITTLE SAMUEL IN THE 
HOUSE OF THE LORD 


No. 1495. In working out this poster the em- 
phasis is placed on the thought of Helping 
in the Church. The little child is shown 
in the Temple at Shiloh being presented 
by his mother to Eli, the priest. 

Size, 914 x 2014 inches. 
Price, 35 cents each. 


Let us LEARN €&s \ | 
tue Names or 
~ THE Books oF 
'THe OLD Testament /¢*7 


[Ir we ane ro wanoue oun Braces casivy 
AasieiNGaeriaEn cas A teh eialau CACe fie 
Pia excahe Weavisaniiiiaal cerralla iNanies 
Spits Betti kee ridin Ovece it aie BISCE 
Wntn 610 vou Leake youn Letrens ? 
PERnAPS you 60 ROT REMEMBER WHEN ¥OL 
LEARNED THE LETTERS OF THE ALPHARET, BUY YoU 
NOW TEM $0 THOROUGHLY THAT You BO NOT 
EEO EVEN To Tein ABOUT THem IT sHouco 
NOslan RAG TERISATTAN ante MeteaLOSOD 
RinowRiolit cei voleaoanccaanch or 
THE Booxs of THE BIBLE AS WELL AS THEY 
Enouliyiel tiie ras ShcresACeRSEE 


AP TL Ne mir 


Tnis 1S SUCH A PLEASANT SORT OF A WORLD 
THAT IT 16 POSSIOLE To PLAY AND LEARN Ar 
THE SAME TIME So THIS LITTLE FOLOER It GO- 
(We To SHOW You HOW TO PLAY IN A BUZZLY 
SORT OF A WAY with THE Books oF mt Oro Testament 
fW}aen-sou hae’ ewiswco rae CCAY vo0 wiki 

DISCOVER THAT YOUR MEMORY WAG BEEN 
OUSy ALL THE TIME STORING AWAY HELPFUL 
knowveoce 


No. G-947 


SCRAMBLES 


New inexpensive handwork to be filled in 
in the classroom by the scholars. The pur- 
pose is to teach the names of the books of 
the Old and New Testaments and to learn 
about the land of Palestine. 

This is such a pleasant sort of work that 
it is possible to play and learn at the same 
time. It should not be hard for boys and 
girls with good memories to learn to know 
the names of the Books of the Bible as well 
as they know the letters of the alphabet. 
No. G947—Let us Learn the names of the 

Books of the Old Testament. 

No. G948—Let us Learn the names of the 

Books of the New Testament. 

No. G949—Let us Learn about the land of 

Palestine. 

No. G950—Let us Learn about some people 
who helped Jesus. 
No. G951—Let us Learn about the Bible 

Jesus read. 

No. G952—Let us Learn about some of the 
people whom Jesus helped. 


Size, 7 x 6 inches. 
Price, 5 cents each; 50 cents a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Strect 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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CENTRAL CANADA NEWS 
By the Rev. W. H. Knauff 


“Hat to Their Majesties!” “God bless 
the Royal Visit!” These are the greetings 
and the cheers which we hear on every 
hand. As we pen these lines the British 
Sovereign with his gracious and charming 
wife, the Queen, having set foot on 
Canadian soil, are now in the Capital City, 
Ottawa, on “Parliament Hill.” The Queen 
has just concluded the ceremony of the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new 
Supreme Court Building to house Canada’s 
highest appellate tribunal, adding as it 
does to the already imposing group of 
Parliament buildings. 

The Canadian people are not only happy, 
but feel highly honored and are justly 
proud at this royal visit, it being the first 
time in history that the reigning Sov- 
ereign of the Empire has ever paid a visit 
to an overseas Dominion. It is in the spirit 
of goodwill and tends to bind closer to- 
gether the bonds of loyalty and fealty to 
the Mother Country. King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth have quite endeared 
themselves to the Canadian people, who 
are looking to the present Sovereign for a 
blessed and peace-bringing reign in truth 
and justice, liberty and honor. The Queen 
with her loving graciousness and womanly 
and sweet disposition has captured the 
hearts of Canadians everywhere. We are 
happy to loan their Majesties for a few 
days to our good neighbor to the south, in 
testimony of the spirit of friendliness, 
peace, neighborliness and goodwill that 
exists between these two countries. We 
are sure that King and Queen will aypre- 
ciate to the fullest the privilege of a 
friendly visit of goodwill to the United 
States of America. “God bless the Royal 
Visit!” 


Dr. Manikam in Ontario 


In this center of Ontario Lutheranism 
we recently had the privilege of hearing 
our own Dr. Rajah B. Manikam of Madras, 
India, who is not a stranger in our midst, 
kaving been here some twelve years ago. 
The writer at that time had the honor of 
having Dr. Manikam and his charming 
wife in his church to speak to the people, 
and had the privilege of entertaining them 
at the parsonage. This time Dr. Manikam 
came in behalf of the Post-Madras Inter- 
national Committee and spoke of “Impres- 
sions” obtained at that great International 
Conference. The service was held in St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Kitchener, 
Sunday afternoon, April 30, and in the 
evening in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Hamilton, the church in which the syn- 
odical president, Dr. Reble, is pastor. 

Dr. Manikam was brought here by the 
Executive of Post-Madras Conferences, Dr. 
Priest of Toronto, himself a former mis- 
sionary of the Baptist Church, and Dr. 
Armstrong, also of Toronto, the General 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Church of Canada. 
These two clerics in introducing and 
thanking Dr. Manikam, paid high tribute 
to the contribution which the Lutheran 
Church has made on the Foreign Mission 
fields, especially in India, and in giving to 
the world so capable and consecrated a 
man as Dr. Manikam. This tribute from 
those of other communions makes Lu- 
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therans feel justly proud at the recognition 
given and the tribute paid our great Lu- 
theran Church. 

Dr. Manikam in his address enlarged on 
two personal impressions which he re- 
ceived from the congress: First, the uni- 
versality of the Church of Jesus Christ; 
second, the concrete realization of Chris- 
tian fellowship. The beautiful and spacious 
St. Matthew’s Church was filled to ca- 
pacity with Christian people, mostly Lu- 
theran, from the surrounding area. All 
agree that Dr. Manikam is an attractive 
and forceful speaker and an outstanding 
Christian worker of present-day India. 


Men in the Church’s Program 


On the evening of May 17 the new and 
spacious St. Mark’s Church (formerly 
First English Lutheran), of which the Rev. 
A. G. Jacobi is the pastor, was filled with 
men from Lutheran churches within a 
radius of eighty-five miles. It was the 
Brotherhood Rally of the Canada Synod 
and was graced with the presence and en- 
riched and inspired by the message of Mr. 
Earle W. Bader, executive secretary of the 
Brotherhood of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. How those men sang 
that inspirational Brotherhood hymn: “The 
Sign of the Cross and the Heart!” Mr. 
Bader spoke on the subject, “Men of the 
Church, Arise,” and in his pleasing and 
forceful manner touched the heart of every 
man present to a consciousness of a man’s 
job in the program of the whole Church. 

His Worship, G. W. Gordon, Mayor of 
Kitchener, brought a welcome greeting 
and sat as an attentive listener throughout 
the service. The president of St. Mark’s 
Brotherhood, Mr. J. J. White, spoke briefly, 
as did also Mr. L. H. Brenner of Welland, 
Ontario, president of the Brotherhood of 
the Canada Synod; and the clerical mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood Executive Com- 
mittee, the Rev. N. A. Berner of Brant- 
ford. The Male Choir of St. John’s Church, 
Waterloo, sang some fine musical selec- 
tions. So the rally of 250 men came to a 
successful conclusion and will bear fruit 
for the future. 


Oldest Pastor in Synod Dead 


The Canada Synod mourns the passing 
recently of its oldest and of late retired 
pastor, in the person of the Rev. Conrad 
Schroeder, who entered into the Life 
Abundant at his home in Pembroke, On- 
tario, April 26. Pastor Schroeder reached 
the ripe age of ninety-two years and only 
last year, when synod met in his home 
town, was able to put in an appearance and 
to be presented to synod. In his long 
ministry he served congregations in Pres- 
ton, Hespeler, Galt, Muskoka, and Egan- 
ville in Ontario. His last charge was at 


Ladysmith, Quebec. He lived in Pembroke |: 


since his retirement in 1911, and up to a 
few years ago frequently appeared in Lu- 
theran pulpits in the Ottawa district. Sur- 
viving are five sons: Gustave of Pem- 
broke; William of Rouyn, Quebec; Fred 
of Skead, Ontario; Charles of Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario; and Alfred of Perth, On- 
tario; and one daughter, Mrs. Joseph Bell 
of Montreal, Quebec. 
“Now the laborer’s task is o’er; 
Now the battle-day is past; 
Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last.” 
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SYNOD OF OHIO NEWS 
By the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert 


Senior O. Sherman Goerner of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary has accepted 
the ca] to become assistant pastor of the 
First English Lutheran Church, Mansfieid, 
Ohio, Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., pastor. Mr. 
Goerner will begin his duties June 1, fol- 
lowing the Rev. Milton P. Engelhardt, 
who has served in this capacity for the 
past year. 

The exterior of St. Luke’s Church, Lima, 
will receive extensive repairs in the near 
future, according to an announcement 
made in. The Herald, newsy parish monthly 
edited by Pastor John W. Berger. Ap- 
proximate’ $45C will be expended for 
waterprooring and jointing masonry. 


The outstandmg programs were pro- 
moted by the congregations in Crawford 
County and vicinity April 23 and May 7. 
The fourth annual Lutheran Youth Con- 
ference attracted a large group of young 
people to the Crouse Memorial Church of 
Tiro, the Rev. Robert H. Miller pastor, 
Sunday afternoon and evening, April 23, 
to discuss the theme, “Anywhere with 
Jesus.” The Rev. David Mumford of St. 
Paul’s, Bucyrus, spoke to the group at 3.30 
P. M. on the subject, “Anywhere with 
Jesus in Christian Service.” Discussion 
groups were directed by the Rev. W. H. 
Baker of Sulphur Springs, the Rev. Knox 
Roberts of Nevada, and Pastor Miller. For 
the evening session the Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, director of young people’s work 
in the synod, spoke on the theme, “Any- 
where with Jesus I Can Safely Go.” 


The third annual Choir Festival for this 
same vicinity brought nine choirs together 
for a musical evening in St. Paul’s Church, 
Bucyrus, May 7. Each choir sang an an- 
them and brought the service to a climax 
by singing together “Now Thank We All 
Our God,” under the direction of the Rev. 
John W. Rilling of Trinity Church, Lake- 
wood. Mr. Rilling addressed the large con- 
gregation in an inspiring manner on the 
theme, “The Music of the Gospel.” Dif- 
ferent from all other choirs was the junior- 
intermediate choir from the First English 
Church, Crestline, under the direction of 
Mrs. S. A. Metzger, the pastor’s wife. 
Choirs participating in the festival were 
St. John’s, Leesville; Crouse Memorial, 
Tiro; North Robinson; Nevada Church; 
First, Crestline, senior and junior-inter- 
mediate; St. Paul’s, Bucyrus; First, Galion. 


Sadness came to the home of the Rev. 
and Mrs. K. Jay Bishop of Adamsville 
when their ten-year-old son, Teddy, died 
April 8, following a week’s illness with 
scarlet fever. 


During the month of April, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wayne O. Kantner of First Church, 
Tiffin, completed a ministry of twelve 
years in this parish. Speaking in numbers 
there were 350 baptized members twelve 
years ago, whereas there are now 785; 310 
confirmed members then, 550 now; 2955 
communing members then, 496 now. Dr. 
Kantner was kept busy performing 133 
marriages, conducting 225 funerals, and 
baptizing 271 children. He has likewise 
served a large number of students, Tiffin 
being the home of Heidelberg College. 


\ 
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Speaking of new church buildings in 
the Synod of Ohio, we are pleased to be 
informed that St. Paul’s Church of Tem- 
perance, Mich., was dedicated May 16, 1936, 
which refutes the statement that the last 
mission church was built in 1932. This 
congregation, a member of the synod, re- 
cently installed a new Everett Orgatron 
under the leadership of Pastor W. L. 
Kohne. Mr. Kohne also serves Bethany, 
Toledo, and reports the observance of the 
twenty-second anniversary of the found- 
ing of the congregation April 17. Alvin E. 
Bell, D.D., pastor of Glenwood Church, 
Toledo, and founder of the church, and the 
Rev. W. I. Hackenberg of Christ Church, 
Detroit, Mich., were the speakers. A mort- 
gage redemption fund was started at this 
time, $300 being pledged in one evening. 
This congregation became self-sustaining 
January 1, 1939. 

According to the congregational reports 
in the pre-convention bulletin, a sum of 
$123,372 will have been expended over the 
past year for new buildings, redecorations, 
repairs and equipment by the churches 
throughout the state. Either the economic 
situation is brightening or some of the pro- 
grams had to be carried forward in spite 
of the trend of the times. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


The Duncansville Church, the Rev. G. 
Blair Harmon pastor, on Mother’s Day, 
dedicated a beautiful altar, the gift of the 
Mrs. Samuel Keller Sunday School Class. 
This is in line with the growing tendency 
for local Lutheran churches to enlarge the 
employment of ecclesiastical symbols and 
furnishings in their worship. Most of the 
pastors now wear pulpit gowns and have 
vested choirs. 

At synod we learned that 73 congrega- 
tions in the Central Synod paid no benev- 
olence in 1938, and that more than 100 
were on the honor roll for having paid 
their apportioned benevolence in full. 
(This practice of placing a congregation 
on the honor roll was voted out by synod.) 
We also learned that the synod is 66 per 
cent rural; the West Penn Conference, 77 
per cent; Susquehanna, 77 per cent; Alle- 
ghany, 73 per cent; and the East Penn ‘but 
32 per cent. 

Looking at our Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, we have 624 congregations, or one- 
tenth of the whole United Lutheran 
Church; 504, or 14 per cent, of the pastors 
\ of the whole Church; and one-sixth of the 
‘total membership of the Church. Another 
fact about the churches of the whole 
Church is that the indebtedness on church 
property is nearly $22,000,000, the interest 
of which at 5 per cent is more than the 
whole Church pays for benevolences. This 
is worthy of thought. 


Dr. M. Stanley Kemp, pastor of Zion 
Church, Hollidaysburg, recently celebrated 
the completion of nineteen years as pastor 
of this historic church. According to a 
local press report, nearly 800 attended the 
communion services at Zion this Easter. 


_ A history of the congregation is in process 


of making by the pastor. Dr. Kemp has 
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baptized 478 children, sent three members 
into the Christian ministry, and received 
1,098 members into the fellowship of the 
church. 


Our Missionary Society of the Alleghany 
Conference held a very inspiring conven- 
tion in the First Lutheran Church, 
Philipsburg, the Rev. E. L. Pee pastor, 
May 11, with Mrs. S. F. Schultz, Altoona, 
president, in charge. Miss Elvira Strunk, 
M.Sc., missionary from China, brought very 
helpful pointers on the China work. 


The local Luther Leagues on May 5 at- 
tended the rally held in St. James Church, 
Huntingdon, Pa., E. L. Manges, D.D., pas- 
tor, with Miss Margaret Wolfinger, Altoona, 
as leader. Prof, R. F. Getty was the chief 
speaker. A social hour was enjoyed after 
the formal meeting. A large number of our 
Leaguers plan to attend the state conven- 
tion in July in York, and Herbert Foutz 
of Trinity Church, plans to attend the 
California convention this summer. 


April 5 Mrs. Emma Gable, mother of 
Mrs. Benton Rudisill of DuBois, died at 
the home of her daughter and son-in-law. 
She was a native of New Oxford, Pa. 


The Rev. Harry L. Saul, for eleven and 
one-half years pastor of Bethany Church, 
Altoona, recently resigned and will leave 
June 1 for Carlisle, where he will succeed 
Dr. A. R. Steck as pastor of the First 
Church. Mr. Saul has been a most ef- 
ficient pastor, active in community work 
and local clubs. The church debt has been 
paid during his pastorate. The member- 
ship increased by about 300. Bethany now 
has nearly 700 communing members, a 
large, growing Sunday school, a well- 
equipped church plant and a unified spirit. 
The best wishes of church, community and 
local pastors go with him to his new field 
of labor. 


Seminary Week at Gettysburg was a 
great week. Most of our local men at- 
tended. What a diversity of denomina- 
tional men appeared on the program! That 
is what we need, the best that others have. 
It keeps us from becoming ingrown, which 
is painful and oft-times fatal. 


HANOVER CONFERENCE 
By the Rev. F. L. Howald, Elmwood, Ont. 


THE pastors of the Hanover Conference 
of the Canada Synod met in St. James 
Church, Williamsford, Ontario, the Rev. 
A. J. Datars pastor. President E. J. 
Fischer conducted the business and devo- 
tional part of the program. The following 
pastors presented helpful and enlightening 
papers: the Rev. A. J. Datars, an Exegesis 
on II Timothy 1; the Rev. G. F. Durst, 
“The Doctrine of the Church”; the Rev. 
R. B. Geelhaar, the practical discussion on 
“Protestantism and (vs.) Romanism” in 
the religious education problem. The Rev. 
E. F. Sterz preached the conference ser- 
mon, and all pastors partook of the Com- 
munion. The usual monthly conference 
meetings will be held again this year. The 
May meeting was held in Linwood, the 
Rev. W. Schultz pastor. The fall confer- 
ence will be held at Our Saviour’s Church, 
Owen Sound, the Rev. G. F. Durst pastor. 
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The Luther Leagues of this district con- 
ducted an interesting and helpful inter- 
change program during the spring months. 
The district is planning to hold their an- 
nual picnic July 1. 


The annual Sunday School Convention 
was held in St. Peter’s Church, Wiarton, 
the Rev. G. F. Durst pastor, May 21. This 
district has for the past two years changed 
their program from papers usually read, 
addresses, financial business, etc., to dis- 
cussion of methods suggested by the Par- 
ish School Committee of synod. The 
change has proved successful. This year 
two groups with an appointed leader con- 
ducted an hour study period. The theme 
for the convention, “Christ Our Leader,” 
was also the theme for the sermon at the 
evening service. The Rev. J. H. Peters of 
Ayton preached and the Rev. G. F. Durst 
conducted the service. The attendance was 
larger than last year. 

The 1940 convention has been invited to 
St. Paul’s Church, Normanby Township, 
the Rev. H. K. Binhammer pastor. 


St. Paul’s Congregation, Neustadt, the 
Rev. J. H. Peters pastor, will entertain the 
seventy-seventh convention of the Canada 
Synod this year June 13 to 18. 


MANITOBA LUTHER 
LEAGUERS MEET 


The Luther League of the Alberta Con- 
ference of the Manitoba Synod met re- 
cently in St. Stephen’s Church, Hay Lakes, 
Alta., the Rev. F. W. Lenz pastor. At the 
opening service the Rev. H. W. Luetke- 
hoelter preached the sermon. 

Two new Leagues joined the conference. 
The following officers were elected for the 
next year: President, the Rev. E. Duester- 
hoeft; vice-president, W. Knie; treasurer, 
Miss C. Minchan; secretary, the Rev. F. W. 
Lenz; sports coach for men, Irvin Lechelt, 
and for girls, Miss Cecilia Minchan. 

The Rev. F. Rehn gave a very interest- 
ing paper on the Fourth Commandment 
entitled, “Youth and the Home”; the Rev. 
J. Bergbusch a paper on the Third Com- 
mandment, “Youth and the Congregation.” 
Both papers made a deep impression on 
the conference. A report on the radio work 
of the Luther League was given by the 
Rev. R. Krisch, and showed that the radio 
services were appreciated and well sup- 
ported by donations from listeners. This 
service will be continued. 

July 10-14 the League plans to have its 
summer school at Wetaskiwin, the Rev. 
H. G. H. Klingbeil pastor. Dr. Lewis will 
give the main course, “Human Nature,” 
and the Rev. E. Duesterhoeft and the Rev. 
J. Bergbusch will lecture in harmony with 
the theme of the course. F. W. Lenz. 


Dr. Oscar H. Gruver has been caring for 
the interests of St. John’s Church, Oak- 
land, Calif., since the resignation of the 
former pastor, the Rev. Rudolf Arps. The 
Board of American Missions has made an 
appropriation for this mission and a pastor 
will be on the field shortly. 
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BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
INDIANA SYNOD 


THE annual conventon of the Brother- 
hood of the Indiana Synod was held Sun- 
day afternoon and evening, April 16, in 
St. Luke’s Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., the 
Rev. R. H. Trojan pastor. In spite of in- 
clement weather, approximately 133 dele- 
gates attended from 23 Brotherhoods, and 
with visitors the total at the banquet was 
150 men. This banquet was served in the 
social rooms by the women of the church. 

The statistical secretary reported 29 
Brotherhood organizations with a mem- 
bership of 827 in Indiana Synod. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a net balance of 
$70.22. 

The afternoon session was entirely de- 
voted to business, including the adoption 
of a new constitution. This places the con- 
trol of the organized men’s work in the 
Indiana Synod where it rightfully belongs 
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—in the organized Brotherhoods of the 
state and their delegates. 

The Indiana Brotherhood adopted as 
their special objective for 1939 and 1940 
the campaign to raise $6,500 toward the 
payment of the indebtedness of Mulberry 
Lutheran Home for the Aged, this cam- 
paign to be in charge of the Executive 
Committee of the synodical Brotherhood, 
with two additional members to be ap- 
pointed by the president of synod from 
congregations having no Brotherhoods. 

An invitation from Zion Church, Mul- 
berry, Ind., the Rev. F. B. Herzel pastor, 
to hold the 1940 Brotherhood convention 
there was unanimously accepted. 

The officers elected for the year are as 
follows: President, Fred J. Niemeyer, 319 
Kinnaird Ave., Ft. Wayne; vice-president, 
Thomas Bohlander, Elwood; secretary, 
W. S. Jennings, Indianapolis; treasurer, 
C. H. Romeiser, Auburn. 

The evening service was outstanding in 
several particulars. One was the unusually 
excellent singing of a group of young men 
and boys. Here is a hint for Brotherhoods: 
Why should we not have more singing 
groups? Hon. John F. Kramer of Mans- 
field, Ohio, brought a challenging message. 
Among other things, Mr. Kramer said: 

“There is no other word in the English 
language as fine as the word ‘Loyalty.’ 
That word goes along with words like 
‘Liberty,’ ‘Life,’ etc. We should make every 
brotherhood man ‘church-conscious.’ There 
is nothing so emphasized in the Brother- 
hood as the matter of ‘Loyalty.’” 

This convention was outstanding, and 
it was good to have been there. 

Outver C. C. Ferra, Reporter. 


LUTHERAN FELLOWSHIP 
MEETING 


A croup of Lutheran ministers and lay- 
men, united by a common zeal for a 
greater emphasis upon the application of 
the Christian way to problems of modern 
life, will meet for a two-day conference 
at Camp Nawakwa, near Biglerville, Pa., 
June 13 and 14. This project had its in- 
ception at the time of the Baltimore Con- 
vention last fall. Since that time a second 
meeting was held in Baltimore in January. 

The group functions wholly unofficially 
and without censorship and aims to pro- 
vide a channel where varying points of 
view may find freedom of expression to 
the end of a more vigorous prosecution of 
Christian ideals in modern society. 

Any ministers or laymen who have not 
had previous contact with this fellowship 
and who have an interest in its general 
purpose are invited to attend the confer- 
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Ten miles north of Stroudsburg, Penna., on 
Route 90. An ideal place to spend a rest- 
ful vacation in a Christian environment. 


NESTLEDOWN INN and LODGES 
OPEN FROM MAY Ist to OCTOBER Ist 


Homelike atmosphere. Rates reasonable. 
Boating, bathing, tennis, pe quoits, 
outdoor shuffle-boards, horseback riding, 
fishing and hunting in season. Movies and 
socials. Cottages For Rent and For Sale 


Greyhound Buses stop at Paradise Falls. 
PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS’N. 
Paradise Falls, Cresco P. O., Pa. 

Erwin W. Moyer, Manager. 
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ence at Camp Nawakwa, Biglerville, Pa. 
The cost will be two dollars per person 
for meals, and each one will be expected 
to provide his own bedding. 

It will be necessary for those desiring 
to attend to notify the chairman, Rev. D. F. 
Putman, before June 11. The sessions will 
run from noon, June 13, to noon, June 14. 
The general questions to be considered at 
this conference are: “The Relevancy of 
Christ for Our Time,” “The Relevancy of 
the Lutheran Church for Our Time,” and 
“The Relevancy of This Fellowship for Our 
Church and Our Time.” 

D. F. Purman, Chairman, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


ORGANIZATION INCOR- 
PORATED 


The University of Michigan Lutheran 
Student Foundation was organized in 1938 
by a group of interested laymen and pastors 
of the Lutheran Church under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Henry O. Yoder, pastor 
for students in Ann Arbor, and the Rev. 
E. C. Stellhorn, pastor of Zion Church. ~ 

The Foundation is a non-profit religious 
and educational organization incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Michigan. 
Its purpose is to receive and administer 
funds for the purpose of promoting the 
spiritual, moral and social welfare of Lu- 
theran students attending the University 
of Michigan, in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of the Lutheran Church. 

_Every person interested in the purpose 
underlying the Foundation’s organization 
is eligible for membership. Membership 
includes contributing members-who pay 
the annual membership fee of $1.00 and 
life members who contribute $25 or more. 

The control of the Foundation is vested 
in a Board of Trustees of fifteen members, 
so selected as to represent those Lu- 
theran bodies and organizations most 
deeply interested in the work of the Foun- 
dation. At least eight members will be 
laymen. The president of the Board is 
Prof. Paul G. Kauper of the University 
Law School, and Mr. Melvin D. Anderson 
of Grand Rapids is vice-president. Among 
the members of the Board are Dr. Carroll 
J. Rockey, member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. Herbert Schildroth, and Prof. Charles 
Selheimer, all of Detroit, Dr. Ralph J. 
White of Grand Rapids, and Mrs. E. C. 
Hoelzle of Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Contributions by life members will be 
used to build.up an endowment fund, the 
income of which will be used to further 
the aims of the Foundation. Annual mem- 
bership fees will be used for operating 
expenses and other desirable projects. 
Among such projects will be the creation 
of a fellowship whereby a Lutheran grad- 
uate student in return for the stipend will 
devote part of his time to work among Lu- 
theran students on the campus. Eventually 
funds will be used to bring outstanding 
Lutheran leaders to the campus to discuss 
religious problems with the students. 

Inquiries regarding the Foundation 
should be sent to the University of Mich- 
igan Lutheran Student Foundation, Zion 
Lutheran Parish Hall, 309 E. Washington 
St. Ann Arbor, Mich. _ 

3 GerHarD B. NAESETH. 
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PRE-VIEWS FROM 
HOLLYWOOD 


By Dr. J. George Dorn 


The Kid from Texas. M. G. M. A swiftly 
paced, light, amusing picture, well played 
by an able cast. Family. 


Sorority House. R. K. O.-Radio. Sin- 
cerely played, poignant drama of college 
life. An interesting insight into the ways 
of youth. Entertaining. Family. 


The Family Next Door. Universal. A 
boisterous satire, somewhat exaggerated— 
“the haps and mishaps” of a family. Hugh 
Herbert is the star. Family. 


Man of Conquest. Republic. An out- 
standing historical epic on the career of 
Sam Houston of Tennessee. The director 
merits unstinted praise for his realism. 
The cast, even to the minor roles, is fine. 
Family. 


The Return of the Cisco Kid. 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Lovely photography, beautiful 
scenery with an unusual musical back- 
ground, abounding in comedy. Family. 


Confessions of a Nazi Spy. Warner Bros. 
Not a historical outburst of an alarmist 
but an intelligent expose of Nazi activities 
in America. Deserving of praise. Mature. 


Union Pacific. Paramount. An absorb- 
ing melodrama of an important period in 
American history. A noteworthy cast, with 
Cecil de Mille the director, my neighbor 
for many years. 


Scheduled pictures will feature biography 
—musical biography. The best way to study 
history is through biography. Great char- 
acters of all races have either created or 
changed the history of the world. The 
past is truly a panorama of real people. 
1939 will see a goodly number of these 
real people presented to our eyes and ears. 
“Juarez,” “The Life of Irene and Vernon 
Castle,” “Man of Conquest,” and “Alex- 
ander Graham Bell” have blazed the way. 

There are more to come. Musical biog- 
‘raphy will include “Warner’s “Life of 
Beethoven,” “Music by My Faith,” “The 
Life of David Mannes,” by M. G. M. “The 
Bishop Who Walked with God” is to be 
the story of the Lutheran pastor, Dr. Mar- 
tin Niemoeller. Another will be “Jan 
Masaryk,” founder of Czechoslovakia, and 
many others. 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of Immanuel 
Church, Meriden, Conn., was observed 


' Sunday, May 7. Over 1,300 people at- 


tended the three services. The guest 
preacher at the nine o’clock service was 
the Rev. Paul A. Kirsch, pastor of Im- 
manuel from 1913-1928. The Rev. Dr. C. 
Reinhold Tappert, who served the con- 
gregation from 1889-1912, was the preacher 
at the German service at eleven o’clock. 
In the afternoon the Rev. Julius F. See- 
bach, pastor of Luther Memorial Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., preached at the Con- 
ference and Community Service. At these 
services announcement was also made that 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Fund, begun in 
January 1939, had exceeded $5,200. This 
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sum will be applied on the indebtedness of 
the congregation. 

On Monday evening “Young People’s 
Night” was observed in the Parish Hall 
auditorium. Among the features of the 
evening was an address by the Rev. John 


_F. Bauchmann, a spiritual son of Im- 


manuel Church. 

The celebration festivities came to a close 
Wednesday with a congregational ban- 
quet. The attendance had to be limited to 
300 persons seated at artistically decorated 
tables. The auditorium had been beau- 
tifully adorned for the occasion. On the 
stage, amid_a profusion of flowers and 
green foliage with a golden tinge, a large 
birthday cake with lighted candles in- 
dicated the fiftieth anniversary of the con- 
gregation’s existence. Among the speakers 
were four of the “Sons of Immanuel” now 
serving in the active ministry: the Rev. 
E. Albert Sievert, director of “The Chil- 
dren’s Friend,” Jersey City, N. J.; the Rev. 
John F, Bauchmann, pastor of St. Jacobi 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. Robert 
O. Flechtner, pastor of Our Saviour 
Church, Cresskill, N. J.; and the Rev. Paul 
J. Kirsch, assistant pastor of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia. 


Charter Members Honored 


Three living charter members each re- 
ceived a framed certificate acknowledging 
their continuous membership in Immanuel 
since its organization. Three living widows 
of charter members were also remembered 
with a lovely old-fashioned bouquet for 
each. 

During the special services and events 
in connection with the celebration more 
than 2,000 people were in attendance. 

The Rev. Emanuel W. Hammer has 
served this parish since 1932. 

January 23, 1889, a number of members 
who were formerly affiliated with St. John’s 
Church gathered in Charles Martin’s Hall, 
Meriden, for the purpose of organizing a 
new Lutheran Church. Thereafter weekly 
meetings were held until April 14, when 
a congregation with fifty-three charter 
members organized as “The Evangelical 
Lutheran Immanuel Church,” with Dr. 
C. A. Graeber as the guiding spirit. Two 
weeks later the Rev. Emil Whittman be- 
came the first pastor. After this very brief 
pastorate, the Rev. C. Reinhold Tappert 
began his pastorate October 8, 1889, and 
continued to serve this people until De- 
cember 16, 1912, when he accepted a call 
to a parish in Canada. 

Under Pastor Tappert’s guidance the con- 
gregation erected a church, purchased ad- 
ditional property for expansion and a par- 
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sonage. From the conduct of services en- 
tirely in German, English services were 
introduced and an English Sunday school 
established. Constant and _ constructive 
growth were a result of his faithful pas- 
toral care. 

The Rev. Paul Andrew Kirsch became: 
pastor in February of the following year. 
Immanuel now felt the need of the full- 
time service of its pastor, and the First 
Lutheran Church in Southington, which 
had been served in conjunction with Im- 
manuel for most of the time, became a 
separate parish. December 31, 1917, the 
church was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin, but January 25, 1920, the present 
parish hall was dedicated and served the 
congregation as a place of worship until 
their present beautiful church was ded - 
icated May 3, 1925. The total cost of the 
building and equipment was $175,000. 

In 1928 the Rev. Wilfried C. H. Tappert 
ef Johnstown, Pa., succeeded Pastor Kirsch, 
and at once addressed himself to the re- 
duction of the remaining indebtedness; but 
the depression entered into the picture, 
and financing such a project became in- 
creasingly difficult. 

The present pastor, the Rev. E. W. 
Hammer, took up the work September 15, 
1932. The indebtedness has been further 
reduced so that today it is about $30,000. 
Pastor and people are striving to reduce it 
still further. The membership has grown 
to about 1,000. After varying experiences 
Immanuel Church looks hopefully forward 
to the work set for her to do. 


25 REMARKABLE YEARS IN 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


From absolutely nothing twenty-five 
years ago this date, May 1, to a great con- 
gregation of over 2,300 members, housed 
in a beautiful church with the finest and 
best of Lutheran appointments, is the 
amazing achievement of Faith Lutheran 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., the Rev. Dr. 
Charles L. Grant organizer and only 
pastor. 

Dr. Grant came to St. Paul directly after 
his graduation from the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, made a stirring canvass of the 
section of St. Paul where Faith Church is 
now located, gathered 56 persons into an 
organization June 7, 1914, and named it 
Faith Lutheran Church, for it was an un- 
dertaking of faith only. Dr. Grant received 
no financial support from any source. 

The beautiful new Faith Church, ded- 
icated in October, 1932, at a cost of $91,000, 
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was entirely financed within the member- 
ship of .the congregation, and the com- 
paratively small debt is completely covered 
with good subscriptions, and they are two 
years ahead of their program of payments. 
They paid $1,000 in April, and expect to 
pay another $1,000 during May. 

The secret of this phenomenal growth of 
Faith Church, is its pastor. In addition to 
being an unusually capable executive, he 
has the true conception of the Church as 
God’s institution for “seeking and saving 
the lost,’ and has given himself unre- 
servedly to carrying out that mission. He 
is a firm believer in prayer and takes God 
with him in everything. 

Dr. Grant is an enthusiastic believer in 
Catechetical Evangelism and is a strict 
catechist. Of the 320 persons received this 
last Easter, 246, after thorough instruction, 
were received by confirmation and adult 
baptism. 

In the matter of infant baptisms we be- 
lieve he has the all-time record. For the 
year closing with Easter 1938 he had 368 
infant baptisms; the year closing with 
Easter 1939 shows 419 infant baptisms. 
During this month of April he has had 107 
infant baptisms. What confirmation classes 
this forecasts! 

During these years Dr. Grant has re- 
ceived 5,331 persons into church member- 
ship, baptized 4,0.6 infants, conducted 1,847 
funerals, married 2,210 couples. 

Everything is decidedly alive in Faith 
Church. The Brotherhood has 275 mem- 
bers—149 were present the first meeting 
after Easter when we were present. The 
Pastor’s Aid and Missionary Society—one 
organization, has a membership of 165— 
with 85 present at their first meeting after 
Easter, when we spoke to them about “The 
Christian’s Responsibilty to the Unsaved.” 

Dr. Grant started the year 1940 with 49 
accessions April 30, 41 of whom were re- 
ceived by confirmation. 18 of the 41 being 
baptized. He deferred their confirmation 
till after Easter for more thorough in- 
struction. 

One hundred sixteen families take THE 
LUTHERAN. Outver D. BAatrzzy. 


THE WOAKHANNA LEADER- 
SHIP TRAINING CAMP 


is the property of the First Lutheran 
Church, Vandergrift, Pa., the Rev. S. S. 
Shaulis pastor. It is located seven miles 
from Vandergrift along Crooket Creek, and 
was presented to the church fo: the camp 
project by a member of the church coun- 


.cil seven years ago. Many of the young 


men of the congregation were out of work 
and willingly gave their time to help clear 


‘the land and build the cabins. Mr. A. H. 


Harkleroad, interested in camp ‘ife and 
young people and a genius when it comes 
to building a camp, gave freely of his time 
and assistance to the work. 

The camp is held for four weeks---the 
first two weeks for the boys and girls un- 
der twelve years of age and the secona 
two weeks for those over twelve. Las‘ 
year there were sixty-eight campers, thir- 
teen teachers and thirteen helpers, cooks. 
cabin leaders, etc. For the past three years 
mission courses were taught by mission- 
aries from the foreign field Each year the 


oa 
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program is more effective in training for 
leadership. 

The camp is well equipped, and equip- 
ment is added each year. The swimming 
pool is ideal. There is a big fireplace in 
the recreation hall and one in the lodge. 

The ladies of the church do the cooking. 
Young people of the church are the cabin 
leaders. Picnics and corn roasts are held 
here, and many visitors come for camp 
programs. Other groups beside those from 
First Church use the camp when this con- 
gregation is not using it. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Dr. J. George Dorn of Holly- 
wood, Calif., sailed May 27 for a three 
months trip to the Holy Land, Egypt, and 
Europe. Dr. Oliver D. Baltzly, with whom 
Dr. Dorn was an associate pastor for nearly 
eight years in Kountze Memorial Church, 
Omaha, Nebr., will supply for Dr. Dorn 
during his absence. 


Mempers of St. Peter’s and St. John’s 
Missionary Societies with their families 
gathered at St. Peter’s Church, twelve 
miles northeast of Falls City, Nebr., May 
14, to surprise the Rev. Victor Moeller with 
a birthday party. The pastor and his fam- 
ily have been working in this parish for 
seven years and the pastor was presented 
with seven delicous birthday cakes, and 
seven other useful gifts. After the singing 
of “Happy Birthday to You” and the pres- 
entation of felicitations and congratula- 
tions the evening was spent informally. 
At the close a lunch of sandwiches, cake 
and coffee was served to the seventy guests 
who were present for the occasion. The 
minister was completely surprised and 
deeply moved by the wonderful spirit of 
love and respect which was thus expressed, 
and he prays that the splendid relationship 
which has existed uninterruptedly between 
congregation and pastor may never be 
marred. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Carlisle, Pa. Augustus R. Steck, D.D., 
who has rounded out a quarter of a cen- 
tury as pastor of historic First Lutheran 
Church, resigned as pastor February 5, 
1939. The congregation reluctantly ac- 
cepted his resignation and a committee 
drew up a very fine testimonial ‘which 
was subsequently presented and adopted, 
and a fine embossed copy was presented 
to Dr. Steck. The morning services have 
been conducted by guest preachers, but 
Dr. Steck continued the evening services 
and those of the mid-week as well as the 
class of catechumens. 

April 16 the Rev. Harry Luther Saul, 
pastor of Bethany congregation at Altoona, 
preached at the morning and evening serv- 
ices, and was unanimously elected as the 
pastor after the evening service. Three 
weeks later he accepted the call, and took 

- charge of the congregation June 1, 1939. 

Thus a long and successful pastorate 
ends with the best wishes of a devoted 
people, and a new pastorate begins within 
a very short time. This augurs well for 
the future of this old congregation, which 
was organized in 1765. 

Dr. Steck will remain in Carlisle, where 
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he has secured a home on South Hanover 
Street, and will give his services as a 
supply pastor when needed. 


Dixon, Ill. A service of dedication was 
held May 16 at St. Paul’s Church, of which 
Lloyd W. Walter, D.D., is pastor. Dr. L. F. 
Gruber, president of the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, was the guest preacher. 
Memorials are as follows: Altar cross, 
brass candlesticks, brass offering plates, 
missal stand, altar book, five sets of altar, 
pulpit and lectern hangings, baptismal font, 
and venetian shades for the Primary room. 

Special gifts included altar vases, choir 
lantern, linoleum in the Primary room, 
furnace and heating system, decorating 
the Junior and Senior rooms, lanterns in 
vestibules and entrances and in the Junior 
room, and pianos in the church auditorium, 
the adult and Junior rooms. Kitchen fur- 
nishings were provided by auxiliaries of 
the congregation and individuals. Besides 
these special gifts members of the congre- 
gation contributed more than $7,000 for the 
additions to the church and for the in- 
terior decoration. 

The Mothers’ and Daughters’ Banquet, 
served the evening of May 18, was pre- 
pared and served by the Brotherhood. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. The Church of 
the Good Shepherd witnessed a unique 
confirmation service in its existence, when 
twenty-four boys and girls, the largest 
class in any year of the present fourteen- 
year pastorate, presented themselves be- 
fore the altar on the second Sunday after 
Easter, Good Shepherd Sunday, to pledge 
their vows of lifelong loyalty to their 
Saviour. They have come up through the 
Sunday school and two years of cate- 
chetical instruction under Pastor William 
C. J. Weidt, who entered this pastorate 
upon his ordination in 1925. 

Most impressive in the service was the 
introduction in the congregation. by this 
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CAMP AR-E-WA 


In the Blue Mountains 
FREDERICKSBURG, PA. 

IDEAL VACATION for girls or families. 
Exceptional leadership and activities. Edu- 
cational trips, nurse, moderate rates. 

MRS. AUGUST WAGNER, Director 
1227—65th Ave., Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For ces, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 

WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 

John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


What is a College?-- 


Buildings, no matter how fine, do not 
make a college. 


WHAT DOES? 


A real college must have good buildings 
and equipment; scholarly men, whose love 
of learning is animated by an even greater 
love of their fellowmen, for a faculty; Chris- 
tian ideals of fellowship that develop the 
best in a student; and high standards of 
work recognized by the country’s best grad- 
uate schools and accrediting agencies. 

Roanoke College, the standard four-year 
college of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
invites your inquiries on the basis of this 
definition! Address: The Secretary, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 

A vibrant Christian spirit in a college com- 
munity of southern culture and refinement! 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


HEARD A WIDOW SAY— 


Have You Ever... 


“I OBJECT TO LIFE INSURANCE!” 


A widowed mother may be qualified 
by past experience to support herself 
and her children, and may eventually 
find employment . . . but, a SURE 
MONTHLY INCOME fora few years 
would relieve her of the necessity of 
taking the first job she could get. 

LIFE INSURANCE PROVIDES THE GUARAN- 


TEED INCOME THAT GIVES A WIDOW COUR- 
AGE AND TIME TO SOLVE HER PROBLEMS. / 


FRATERNAL... 


Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance isissuedto Lutheran 
men, women, children, 
from birth to age 65. In- 
sured members of Luth- 
eran Brotherhood own 
the Society, and they 
alone receive the earn- 
ings. There are no stock- 
holders. Benefits paid 
since organization total 
more than $4,750,000. 


LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Send me information on Lutheran Brotherhood and plans of 
insurance. [L Straight Life; 


Pe cceeccescccoesecsesescsseasesrsssescesens 
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SUSQUEHANN 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 


Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW LIBERAL TERMS 


The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Bible Markers . . 


CHURCH sess 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


EMBROIDERIES 


Founded on strong religious prin- 
ciples, OCEAN CITY has been 
the favorite summer home of 
substantial American families for 
generations . . . offers a conser- 
vative Sabbath—churches of all 
denominations . . . absolute re- 
striction against the sale of in- 
toxicants . . . beach and Board- 
walk entertainment — modern 
hotels and summer homes—in a 
healthful sea-cooled climate. 


NEWSERSEYV 


AMERICAS GREATEST FAMILY RESORT 


For New Pictorial Literature, write 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 309 


THE LUTHERAN 


A UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Co-educational—Accredited. 


For more than eighty years in the 
service of Christian higher education. 


Curricula: Liberal Arts 


Business 

Commercial Education 
Music 

For Catalog write 


G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


class of the age-old custom of robing the 
catechumens in white, a plan which, though 
it met with some opposition at first, was 
later greeted by expressions of appre- 
ciative approval. 

An overflow congregation crowded the 
church, and those unable to get into the 
church sat in the Sunday school room and 
followed the service by means of an 
amplifying unit set up there. 

On the Sunday following the confirma- 
tion, the members of the class received 
the Sacrament of the Altar. At the close 
of the service, the class was filmed as its 
members marched out of the church, pre- 
ceded by the pastor, and the president of 
the church council, Charles H. Volekmann, 
and the robed choirs, junior and senior. 


Red Bank, N. J. Holy Trinity Church 
dedicated its new altar Ascension Day, 
May 18. The service was conducted by the 
Rev. Walter Cowen, pastor, with the Rev. 
E. J. Keuling, retired, reading the scrip- 
tures and the Rev. J. Henry Meyer, vice- 
president of the New Jersey Conference, 
delivering the sermon. 

The altar is of colonial design, white with 
walnut finish. The window above the altar 
is the work of the Payne-Spiers Studios, 
New York, and the altar was designed and 
built by DeLong & DeLong, of Philadel- 
phia. The remaining windows of the 
church, which was dedicated in February 
1939, are in colonial style of tinted glass. 

At this service a pair of Gorham candle- 
sticks was dedicated; also brass offering 
plates, and a candle-lighter; and a cro- 
cheted superfrontal suitable for the Com- 
munion altar cover was presented to the 
congregation, 


Syracuse, N. Y. On Easter Sunday 
morning the music of the chimes rang from 
the tower of old St. John’s Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., of which the Rev. Gustav 
K. Huf is pastor. They were presented to 
the church in 1916 by Mrs. Elizabeth Amos 
Zimmerman, wife of the late Rev. Dr. 
Jeremiah Zimmerman. The chimes struck 
the hour at 6.00 A. M. and were played 
from the organ console located in the 
chancel of the church for half an hour 
preceding the Sunrise Service, at which 
time the church was filled to capacity. 


Trafford City, Pa. Sunday morning, May 
7, St. Mark’s Council and congregation 
recognized the services of a faithful serv- 
ant of God in a memorial service for the 
Rev. Herman Harbaugh Flick, whose death 
occurred May 8, 1938. The sermon was 
preached by Philip H. R. Mullen, D.D., 
Superintendent of Missions of the Pitts- 
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burgh Synod, from the texts Hebrews 11: 4 
and Revelations 14: 13. 

The pastor, Dr. W. F. Rex, conducted 
a service of dedication at which were set 
aside for sacred uses a pair of brass can- 
dlesticks, properly engraved with Pastor 
Flick’s name and the years of his service 
in this church, a gift of the council; and a 
Bible for use in the pulpit with the fol- 
lowing imprint on the cover: “In Loving 
Memory of the Rev. H. H. Flick, Pastor 
of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Trafford, 
Pa., 1929-1938,” the gift of the congre- 
gation. 

During the service Prof. H. E. Seville, 
Superintendent of Schools, Trafford, pre- 
sented and read a memorial to Pastor 
Flick, of whom he spoke as a “beloved 
pastor and friend.” 


SYNODS 


The seventy-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will be 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Neustadt, Ontario, 
the Rev. J. H. Peters pastor, June 13-17, with 
opening service and Holy Communion Tuesday 
evening, June 13, at eight o’clock. 

C. H. Little, Eng. Sec. 


The annual meeting of the Florida Synod, 
together with the synodical auxiliaries, the 
Women’s Missionary Society and the Luther 
League will meet concurrently at Trinity Church, 
Lydia and McDuff Streets, Jacksonville, Fla., 
W. E. Pugh, D.D., pastor, June 12-14. The open- 
ing service will be held at 8.00 P. M. with ser- 
mon by President W. E. Pugh, D.D., followed 
by the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

Paul G. McCullough, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mississippi 
Synod will meet July 11-13, in Grace Church, 
Laurel, Miss., the Rev. John Sanders pastor. 

Mrs. O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held June 20-22 at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ill., the Rev. 
W. W. Roth pastor. 

The first meeting of the Young Women’s 
Congress of the Wartburg Synod will convene 
June 20 in St. John’s Church, Springfield, Ill. 

Mrs. W. W. Roth, Sec. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Virginia 
Synod will be held in the St. James Parish, 
Greenville, Tenn., the Rev. F. E. Dufford pas- 
tor, July 18-20. Esther Frye, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. P. E. Baisler 


Mrs. Emma Josephine Baisler, nee Schnell, 
wife of the Rev. Perry E. Baisler, died on 
Mother’s Day, May 14. She was a native of 
Kenosha, Wis., and was married June 29, 1904. 
There were born to this union two devoted 
sons, Edward N. and Perry E. Baisler, who with 
her faithful husband are left to mourn her 
departure. 

Equally faithful as the wife of the pastor of 
Grace Church, Kenosha, she was unwearied in 
her assistance to her husband as the field mis- 
sionary in Winnipeg, Vancouver, Prince Rupert 
and Victoria, British Columbia in Canada. He 
also established two missions, one in Juneau 
and the other at Fairbanks, Alaska. Their final 
mission was St. Mark’s, Seattle, and to their 
great sorrow it was moved and finally discon- 
tinued, though the church is still standing. 

About six years ago, she had a stroke of 
palsy which increasingly disabled her until it 
finally led to her death. During the period 
when she could no longer attend services at 
Central Church, of which she was a member, 
she was comforted by listening to the radio 
morning and evening and to the exposition of 
“The Revelation of Jesus Christ” in the after- 
noon at the seminary, in whose main building 
she resided. 

She was buried from Central Lutheran 
Church May 16. The Rev. H. R. Allen and the 
Rev. K. Simundsson conducted the services, and 
her pastor, the Rev. J. L. Sawyer, Dr. F. S. 
Beistel, and the undersigned, delivered ad- 
dresses. 

_ During her long sickness she was a continual 
inspiration to her physician, to her pastor, and 
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to the many friends who visited her. She con- 

tinually prayed for release, and finally was 

granted an abundant entrance to her reward. 
J. C. Kunzmann. 


Mrs. Gomer C. Rees 


Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Rees, wife of Gomer 
C. Rees, D.D., pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
North Wales, Pa., died unexpectedly May 6 at 
her home. She had been ill for a few days 
with a bronchial condition but her illness was 
not regarded as serious. 

A native of Kutztown, Pa., Mrs. Rees was the 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. and Mrs. George 
F. Spieker. She was educated in the pubuc 
schools of Allentown and the Allentown Col- 
lege for Women, and later attended Maryland 
College for Women at Lutherville, Md. 

November 17, 1898, she married Dr. Rees, 
then pastor of Christ Church, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa. Other pastorates held by her husband were 
in Greensburg, Pa.; Trinity Church, Lehighton, 
Pa.; and North Wales. 

Mrs. Rees is survived by her husband and 
one son, Gomer S. Rees; two grandchildren; 
and two brothers, Frederick William and George 
Henry Spieker, of California. 

Funeral services were held in St. Peter’s 
Church, North Wales, and were in charge of 
the Rev. H. H. Krauss, president of the Nor- 
ristown Conference, and the Rev. Harvey Kidd 
of Souderton, Pa. Interment took place in Hope 
Cemetery, Kutztown. 


Mrs. John Rumbarger 


Mabel Caroline Rowe was born January 3, 
1871, in Evansville, Ind. She moved to Dayton, 
Ohio, with her parents in 1874, where she lived 
until about five years ago, when she moved to 
Germantown, Ohio, with her husband, the Rev. 
John Rumbarger. She united with the Baptist 
Church at the age of twelve and spent many 
active years in that communion. She helped 
organize two missions while a member of the 
Baptist Church which later became self-sup- 
porting churches. She was active and inter- 
ested in all kinds of church work. During the 
1913 flood she proved herself a Good Samaritan 
to the many refugees to whom it was her 
privilege to minister. 

At the time of her marriage to Pastor Rum- 
barger, October 12, 1933, she united with Zion 
Lutheran Church, Moraine City, Ohio, of which 
her husband was the pastor. About a year ago 
he resigned this pastorate and this spring they 
united with the First Lutheran Church, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. 

Her death came after a brief illness of ten 
days caused by a heart attack from which she 
did not rally. She passed into life at the Miami 


Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio, early in the 
morning of May 4. 
The funeral was conducted Saturday after- 


noon, May 6, from Emmanuel Lutheran Church, 
Germantown, Ohio, Dr. R. A. Harshman, pastor 
of the church, conducting the service, and the 
Rev. C. H. Starkey, pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Miamisburg, preaching the ser- 
mon. Burial was made in the Germantown 
Cemetery. 


MARRIED 


Knauff-Krueger. April 25 the Rev. Karl J. 
Knauff and Miss Merle I. Krueger were united 
in marriage in St. James Lutheran Church, 
Hespeler, Ontario, Canada, by the father of 
the groom, the Rev. W. H. Knauff, assisted by 
the Rev. N. A. Keffer, pastor of the bride. 

The groom is the only son of the Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Knauff of Preston, Ontario, a grad- 
uate of Waterloo College and Seminary (1936). 
After study in Erlangen, Germany, in Septem- 
ber 1937 he became assistant pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Kitchener, Ontario, where for 
fifteen months he labored faithfully, especially 
BRAS the young people. In December 1938 he 
accepted a call to the Heidelberg-Erbsville 
Parish. 

Miss Krueger is the only daughter of Mr. 
O. A. Krueger and the late Mrs. Krueger of 
Hespeler. She has been active in the work of 
her church, in Sunday school, Luther League 
and choir, and is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Luther League of Canada, 
and synodical treasurer of The Children of the 
Church. 

‘ They are occupying the parsonage in Heidel- 


\ berg. 
RESOLUTION 
The Rev. Jacob L. Sandt 


The special committee on necrology appointed 
at the meeting of the Danville Conference, 
February 20, 1939, begs leave to present the 
following report: 

Whereas God in His infinite wisdom_has re- 
moved from our midst the Rev. Jacob L. Sandt 
of Catawissa, Pa. 

And whereas he was known as the Father of 
the Danville Conference because he was the 
constant adviser of many of the pastors who 
came into the Conference following their grad- 
uation at the seminary. 

And whereas he was an authority on church 
management and administration. 

And whereas he was a source of inspiration 
to many older as well as younger: men in 
moments of discouragement and trial. 

And whereas he was an excellent supply 
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pastor to many congregations during the in- 
terim between pastorates. 

And whereas his sterling Christian character 
and his exemplary life as a citizen in his home 
community added prestige to our Church. 

Be it resolved that the Danville Conferente 
recognize these worthy qualities in this formal 
manner. 

And be it resolved that our heartfelt sym- 
pathy be made known to the bereaved widow 
and that our united prayers ascend to the 
Throne of Grace that she shall be able to bear 
her trials of this moment with the courage and 
fortitude of a true soldier of the Cross. 

And be it resolved that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be spread on the minutes of our Con- 
ference, another be sent to THe LurTHEerRan and 
a third copy be sent to Mrs. Sandt. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. L. Leisey, 
J. Ray Houser, 
Clarence C. Billig. 
May 19, 1939. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Balaska, Andrej, from 529 Ridge Ave., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to 5 Olympic Ave., Stafforu 
Springs, Conn. 

Brown, D.D:, PB: D:, from 1330' Laurel St., 
Columbia, S. C., to 309 W. Marsh St., Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

Caban, Leopoldo, from P. O. Box 5277, Puerta 
de Tierra, Puerto Rico, to P. Box 5c 
Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands. 

Gardner, D.D., C. E., from 431 Braddock Ave., 
Daytona Beach, Fla., to 700 S. Atlantic Ave., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Grunwald, Edwin F., from Box 75, Holland, 
Iowa, to 1303 W. 44th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manka, J., from 729 N. 8th St., Steubenville, 
Ohio, to 1311 Oregon Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 
Nelson, Adolph W., from 5104 N. E. 18th St., 
Portland, Ore., to 855 N. E. Church St., Port- 

land, Ore. 

Schuchard, George E., from 2112 Lotus St., 
eens: Calif., to 6926 Theodore St., Detroit, 

ich. 

Stauffer, Samuel F., from 48 N. 40th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Leck Kill, Pa. 
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CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalog Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD Co., New London, O. 


RGEISSLER.INC, 


450 SDH AVE.NEAR 10 ™ ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE- BRASS - SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS « y 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


MEETS THE THREE REQUIREMENTS OF 
A SOUND FINANCIAL PROGRAM 


Jt Provides... 


i. A Systematic Method of Saving 
2. Adequate Protection 
3. A Safe Investment 


Find out what life insurance com do for you. Lutheran Mutual offers 
policies to protect your family ... give you an assured income after 


retirement . . . provide for your children’s education and many 
other purposes. It is the only legal reserve Life Insurance Company 
exclusively for Lutherans providing insurance at actual cost. Mail 
the coupon today. 


LUTHERAN 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
WAVERLY, 
POR LUTHERANS ONLY 


Please send.me more information on your 


(0 Ordinary Life Policies 
O) Educational Policies 


0D Annuity Endowments 
(J Juvenile Policies 


Sh 
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New Handwork for Vacation Church Schools : 


LIFE OF CHRIST WORK BOOKS 


FOR PRIMARY AND JUNIOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The books in this series can be used with any course of study. Their use should not be confined to Church School for they will 


be found helpful with any group of children within the church. They are kept within the ability of the age groups for which they 
are prepared. 


Size, 8 x 10 inches. Price, 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen. 


Jesus Went Asout desus TEACHING ABOUT 


Doing Goon JESUS WENT ABOUT DOING GOOD wy 
ay VAS 1598. The book contains 13 work pages, a greeting to the boys and girls aS te 


and an attendance record to be kept for the quarter. 
Mn Every one of the work pages is based on some incident in the MINISTRY 
sig OF CHRIST and is chosen because of its interest and helpfulness to boys 
SS | Bata and girls of primary age. ; , 
ASO] CAND. The book is attractively illustrated throughout with outline. 


JESUS TEACHING ABOUT THE FATHER 
1599. This is a 13-page work book for junior pupils. It aims to help 
boys and girls of this age to develop a conception of God as Jesus presented 
Him. Use of the Bible is encouraged throughout the book. 
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: No. 1599 
“WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO KNOW” BOOK 
No. 1613 
A wonderful new book to be used in the study of the New Testament. With each book is 
a folded sheet of paper, perforated so as to tear apart easily into small four-page folders. Each 
folder represents one of the 27 Books of the New Testament and tells about the contents of 
each book. 


When folded these sections are 1% x 2 inches and are 
to be pasted into frames printed in the larger book. 


Size, 8 x 9% inches. Price, 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen. 


AN A B C BOOK 
No. 3 
LITTLE STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 


By MINOR-BRYANT 


This is a real Bible story book with all the charm of 
an A BC Book. The book opens with a Morning Prayer 
and closes with an Evening Prayer. Twenty-six illus- 
trated Bible stories comprise the body of the book. A 
verse from the Bible is incorporated in each story. Many 
of these verses will be unconsciously memorized through 
frequent repetition. Every Scripture quotation used was 
chosen fbecause it had intrinsic value for children of 
Beginners and Primary groups for whom this book was 
planned. (This book has no handwork.) 


Size, 634 x 9 inches. Price, 15 cents each.” 


A STAND-UP VILLAGE OF PALESTINE 
No. 125 


No. 3 


A VILLAGE OF 
PALESTINE 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED 


SIX HOUSES - SYNAGOGUE - TREES 


READY TO CUT OUT 
AND PUT TOGETHER 


TO BE SET UP ON 
TABLE OR FLOOR 


MAY BE USED WITH ANY GROUP 
OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF PRIMARY OR JUNIOR AGE 


LEARN THROUGH 
MODERN METHODS MATERIAL 


MINOR = BRYANT 


No. 125 


New FASCINATING GRouP ACTIVITY 


TABLE MAP wir. STAND-UP TOWNS 


A New Feature THat Manes THE Map Live 


A realistic little hillside town with houses, Synagogue, and trees 
ready to cut out and fold into shape. 

There are three types of houses, small, medium, large, and the 
house with upper room and courtyard wall. Outside stairs lead to 
the flat roofs that have “battlements” to comply with the ancient 
safety law stated in Deuteronomy 22: 8. 

A folder of interesting information and helpful suggestions 
enables the leader to make the most of this unusual material. 

_ These plans are prepared for use with any group of boys and 
girls from five to eleven years. 
Price, 25 cents each. 


Size, 1134 x 121% inches. 
TABLE OR FLOOR MAP WITH STAND-UP 
TOWNS 
No. 126 


A new, valuable group activity for boys and girls. 

This is not the ordinary wall map. It is to be laid flat on a table 
or floor. Realistic little cities and towns rise out of their surround- 
ing territory and tiny sailing craft dot sea and lake. The map is 
no longer a flat chart. It seems to come alive. 


A folder containing helpful information about Palestine, both ancient and modern, also suggestions to leaders, is included. 


Size, 27 x 54 inches. 


Price, 35 cents each. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


